STILL PACKING CLOTHES FOR EUROPE 
People of St. Paul's Church, Wichita, Kansas, know that the need has not diminished 
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Even One Is Worth It 


Philadelphia weather had been extremely 
warm and humid. Here in the manufac- 
turing department of THe LUTHERAN, we 
opened wide every window, to enjoy what- 
ever breeze might be stirring. 

Suddenly, a tiny sparrow flew in and 
perched on one of the pipes near the ceil- 
ing. He fluttered about aimlessly a while, 
then settled down on a rafter. 

We were amused at his antics. His entry 
was a welcome diversion from the oppres- 
sive heat. During the day, some of us made 
a few attempts to coax our visitor from 
his sanctuary among the maze of pipes and 
rafters, but to no avail. Our opinion was 
that he would find his way out when he 
wanted to. 

But as the first day of his visit stretched 
into the second day, and then the third, we 
became alarmed. His plaintive, “Cheep,” 
could barely be heard amid the noises of 
the linotype machines and presses. The 
few times that we caught sight of him we 
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could see that he was becoming weak an 
had increasing difficulty clinging to hisjj 
perch. : 

We decided that he must be caught an 
returned to the outdoors. Gathering forces 
we made one grand effort, and succeede 
in catching our feathered friend, alive, an 
unharmed. 

I took him outside and, just beneath 
shady oak tree, released him. As he fle 
from my hands he chirped loudly. I thi 
he was thanking us for our concern over 
his welfare. : 

Watching him disappear, I could not help} 
but realize that some of us are like tha 
tiny sparrow.... flying blindly into trouble 
resisting efforts made to help us. Finally 
perhaps, by the strenuous efforts of those 
who care about us, we are brought bac 
to the sunshine of God’s love and pro- 
tection. Even one is worth it, whether it’s 
a bewildered soul... or a sparrow. 

—B. James McCuiintock 
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it is a World Council 

The archbishop of Canterbury led 
the congregation in reciting the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. The Most Rev. Erling 
Eidem, archbishop of the Church of 
Sweden, read from the Scriptures. 

The “call to worship” came from a 
delegate of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
A Methodist from Ceylon was one of 
the speakers. Closing blessing was 
given by the Metropolitan of Thyateira, 
an archbishop of the Orthodox Church. 

With such mingling of ecclesiastical 
traditions and personalities of 150 
churches in 44 countries, the first as- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches opened on Aug. 22. 

‘It is the time of all times for the 
Christian church, by word and by deed, 
to interpret to a passionate and despair- 
ing people that there is a Redeemer who 
can give true life to men, and establish 
righteousness and justice on earth,” de- 
clared a Presbyterian professor, Dr. 
John A, Mackay of Princeton Seminary 
in New Jersey. 

Three thousand people crowded the 
New Church, and 15,000 others packed 
the square outside the church to watch 
the procession of delegates into the 
opening service. Bells were ringing in 
churches of a dozen countries at 3 P.m. 
as the service began. In a world torn 
into fragments by all sorts of conflicting 
ambitions, the churches felt that they 
were witnesses to unity in Christ. 


Am | selfish? 

Probably no one would be angry 
about the 1948 Labor Day “Message” 
of the Federal Council of Churches. It 
didn’t praise John L. Lewis or say Com- 
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BIBLES FOR THE DuTCH 
Last month New York children gave 
10,000 copies of the Gospel of John for 
children in Holland. They gave one 
copy to Charles P. Taft to take with him 
to Amsterdam where he is attending the 


World Council assembly. | RNS Photo 
munists ought to’be purged from CIO 
unions. It was a quiet statement of 
principles. 

Men are obliged every day to make 
practical decisions regarding their eco- 
nomic life. “Christian principles are in- 
volved in these decisions,” the message 
states in its first paragraph. “It is the 
responsibility of the churches to help 
men discover what these principles 
are.” 

A Christian can’t sit back with a sat- 
isfied smile as he watches the American 
economic system operate. “No economic 
system fully serves the common good,” 
declares the Federal Council message. 
“No such system fully expresses the 
will of God. Improvement of economic 
arrangements is, therefore, the obliga- 
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tion of all Christians.” 

Finally, the principles of Christian 
economic life require each Christian to 
make a “rigid self-analysis.” A Chris- 
tian must ask and answer questions: 
“Am I right or wrong? Am I selfish or 
generous? Am I loving my neighbor 
as myself, or am I taking an unfair 
advantage?” (See page 14 for full text 
of Message.) 

Authors of the statement include the 
Studebaker Corporation executive who 
is now directing the European Recovery 
Program—Paul G. Hoffman; top man 
of the United Automobile Workers— 
Walter Reuther; Methodist bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, and half a dozen 
others. It was prepared by the Council’s 
department of church and economic life. 


Church in politics 

It isn’t enough for the average priest 
to content himself with “merely telling 
the people to vote for honest men,” 
Roman Catholics were informed last 
month in Boston. The Rev. Peter A. 
Nearing quoted Pope Pius XII as saying 
that the field of Catholic Action in- 
cludes the field of politics. 

Father Nearing, addressing the an- 
nual Liturgical Conference of Roman 
Catholics, said church people should 
know the field of politics “intimately,” 
and put in workmen “who will culti- 
vate it intensively, bringing forth 
abundant fruit for the Master.” 

Methodists had similar opinions at an 
18-day seminar on “Christian Bases for 
Political Action” held in Durham, N. C. 
“We as Christians should make our in- 
fluence felt through all the ordinary 
channels in which citizenship func- 
tions,” said the Rev. George Elhardt of 
Duke University. The “channels” in- 
clude “the press, the school, the public 
forum, the political primary, and the 
election booth.” 
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World affairs 

Protestant and Orthodox churches of 
thé world will have permanent lines of 
communication with such international 
organizations as the United Nations, it 
was decided last month at Zeist, the 
Netherlands. 

Policies of the “Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs” 
were formulated at the first full meet- 
ing of the group. Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde of Philadelphia is director. New 
members named to the commission are 
Prof. Arnold Toynbee of Great Britain, 
Francis B. Sayre of the U.S., and Nor- 
man Makin of Australia. 

This commission will gather infor- 
mation on the relationship of churches 
to public affairs, study problems of in- 
ternational justice and world order, and 
organize conferences of church leaders. 
It will represent both the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. 


The bishops report 

It may be possible for a man to be a 
Christian and a Communist, 326 bishops 
of the Anglican churches agreed. A 
man may accept the economic theories 
of Karl Marx and reject Marxist athe- 
ism. Such “Christian communists” un- 
doubtedly exist in the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere in east- 
ern Europe. 

Furthermore, the bishops pointed 
out, Marxist communism is in some re- 
spects a counterfeit Christianity. It 
draws some of its ideas from the Bible. 
It appeals to people as a protest against 
social injustice and attracts them by 
offering “a secularized form of the 
Christian hope.” 

The bishops set forth their thoughts 
about Communism and most of the 
other disturbing subjects of 1948 in a 
173-page report of the Lambeth con- 
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ference, published in late August. 
Nearly three-fourths of the Anglican 
bishops of the world (largely of the 
Church of England in Great Britain and 
Canada and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States) had met 
in London from July 5 to Aug. 8 to 
exchange opinions on various topics. 

“The keynote of our message is en- 
couragement to the people of God all 
over the world,” they said. “For those 
who have eyes to see, there are signs 
that the tide of faith is beginning to 
come in.” 


The time has not come 

It is not yet time for formal con- 
sideration of ordaining women to the 
ministry, the Lambeth conference de- 
cided. A request of the Anglican 
Church of China that deaconesses be 
ordained for an experimental 20-year 
period was denied. 

The time has also not yet come for 
Anglican churches to join union 
churches, such as the Church of South 
India. At some future date the Ang- 
lican churches may “be merged in a 
much larger communion of national or 
regional churches, in full communion 
with one another.... 

“It is well to keep this vision before 
us,” said the bishops, “but we are still 
far from its attainment. Until this larger 
communion begins to take firmer shape, 
it would be only a weakening of the 
present strength and service of the 
Anglican communion if parts of it were 
severed from it prematurely.” 

The time has come for the end of 
racial discrimination, the bishops re- 
ported. Men of every race in every 
land should be permitted “fairness of 
opportunity in trades and professions, 
in facilities for traveling, in provision 
of housing, in education at all stages, 
and in schemes of social welfare.” 
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The bishops said that “every church 
man should be assured of a cordial wel-}| 
come in any church of our communion} 
and that “no one should be ineligible 
for any position in the church by rea-}} 
son of his race or color.” 

Members of Anglican churches were 
warned against marrying Roman Cath- 
olics under the conditions imposed by 
modern Roman canon law. These con- 
ditions would involve Anglicans inj} 
“among other things, a promise to have}| 
their children brought up in a religious}j 
system which they cannot themselves}) 
accept.” 


Presbyterians confer 

Both capitalism and communism “ 
potential threats to human freedom} 
churchmen were told at the conference | 
of the World Alliance of Presbyteria 
and Reformed Churches. American in- 
dividualism is “an extreme emphasis o 
freedom without due regard for justice, j]// 
and Russian communism is “extreme] 
emphasis on order in the name of jus-}} 
tice and at the expense of freedom,” 
said Dr. John Newton Thomas. 

The World Alliance, represented th 
Reformed churches in 25 countries, 
with membership of nearly 40 million,, 
will remain in existence even thoughi] 
the World Council of Churches has now’f} 
oeen formed. This decision was reached} 
at the conference held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in mid-August. | 

It is “of imperious necessity,” said’ 
Dr. John A. Mackay of Princeton Semi- 
nary, “that the Presbyterian churches} 
of the world, in their own interests and} 
those of the church universal should) 
achieve closer solidarity in ecclesiastical | 
relations.” He said the Alliance should! 
push for 1) understanding among all’ 
members of the Reformed Church fam-. 
ily, 2) a rediscovery of the Reformed) 
heritage, 3) prophetic leadership for «a\ 
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STILL UNLOADING 
Large relief shipments were arriving in Europe last month 


confused generation,” 4) guidance to 
constituent churches on difficult de- 
nominational questions, and 5) mutual 
help between the churches. 

To the World Alliance meeting came 
Dr. Josef Hromadka from Czecho- 
slovakia. He was a member of the Czech 
“Central Action Committee” that en- 
gineered the Communist drive for con- 
trol in that country in late winter. Per- 
haps the “chaos and anarchy” of 
capitalism are more serious than the 
totalitarian problem, he said. “Some 
seekers of freedom are contaminated by 
self-interest and prejudice, and are 
using the church as a Maginot Line.” 
He said the church “must identify itself 
with ailing humanity.” 

Dr. Hromadka said he has discovered 
that even anti-Christian communists 
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“respect the real, Biblical theologian, 
and if you speak as such you have tre- 
mendous power.” 


Still hungry 

The American wheat crop was climb- 
ing up toward an all-time peak. The 
corn crop had already broken all 
records. If only enough of this abund- 
ance can be gathered on behalf of those 
who need it most. 

That's what CROP (Christian Rural 
Overseas Program) was trying to do. 
Food trains, loaded with gifts from the 
farmers, were gathering up donations 
for shipment to Europe. The “Abraham 
Lincoln Friendship Train” last Feb- 
ruary had been the first. In July the 
“Badger Milk Train” had moved 
through Wisconsin. The “Will Rogers 
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Weekly Prayer Sugaestions for September 


"Brethren, pray for us" 


LET US PRAY | 
(September 5-11) FOR THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, "That its members maf, 
hear and receive the Word which God is speaking to us in this generation.) 
(September 12-18) FOR THE SCHOOLS OF OUR LAND, That in them life in its fullness ma} t 
be nourished and guided. ||| 
(September 19-25) FOR OUR CONGREGATIONS AS THEY UNDERTAKE AGAIN THEI | 
FULL LABORS, That through their ministry of Word and Sacrament sou 
may be freed from sin's bondage and released into Christian usefulness. 
(September 26- FOR THOSE WHO ARE CHRONICALLY ILL, That they may be receptiv4) | 
October 2) to the sufficient daily portions of grace which God offers to the suffering 


Memorial Train” was coming from 
Oklahoma. 

In September there would be more 
trains, from Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming. Others were loading in the 
South and Far West. 

Lutheran World Relief shipments 
abroad had reached a million pounds in 
July, reported Bernard A. Confer. Of 
that amount, 266,775 pounds had come 
from Wisconsin’s “Badger Train,” 
carrying powdered milk and eggs. 
Campbell Soup Company had donated 
570,435 pounds of vegetable juice—go- 
ing to Germany and Japan. Lutheran 
World Relief and Church World Serv- 
ice were the original sponsors of CROP. 
Now the Catholic Rural Life organiza- 
tion has joined. 

In vacation schools and Sunday 
schools Lutheran children had been 
bringing soap, shoes, food supplies dur- 
ing the summer. Many congregations 
were hard at work gathering used 
clothing. In Wichita, Kansas, St. Paul’s 
Church had completed a new campaign 
(see cover picture). Last year the 
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church shipped 71 boxes—valued al i 
$2,885. So far this year the total was 4 
$2,195. | 


Emergency 
“Desperate need among hundreds off! 
thousands of refugees in Palestine” was}! 
reported last month. Most of the needyif! 
were Arabs who had fled from terri- 
tories occupied by the Jews. | 
Church World Service was rushing aif, 
shipment of 20 tons of clothing andi, 
vitamins to the Near East. Appeal fori} 
help had come from Count Folke Ber-} 
nadotte, UN mediator for Palestine. 
In Germany 10 children were stricken 
with tuberculosis meningitis. The “mir-, 
acle drug,” streptomycin, was their only} 
hope. Lutheran World Relief dispatched 
100 grams by air express in mid-Aug- 
ust. Catholic War Relief Services sent. 
a similar shipment. | 
Relief supplies to Japan totaled 7,000) 
tons in two years ending July 15, re- 
ported LARA (Licensed Agencies for 
Relief in Asia). Clothing, food, and 
medicines sent to the Japanese were 
worth $3,826,639. 
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World News Notes 


Big loan 

Tue Dutcx East Indies wants to bor- 
row $400 million from the U.S., with 
which to buy badly needed machinery 
to rehabilitate their plantations shat- 
tered during the war, and incentive 
goods to stimulate internal trade. As 
an inducement, the authorities assert 
they can double their production of 
palm oil, tea, tobacco and fibre (all 
articles in great demand) by next year, 
and will establish a favorable trade 
balance with the U.S. in three years. 

Beside this they have a long-standing 
request before the authorities of the 
Export-Import Bank for $100 million. 
This, however, has been held up so far 
because of the chronic instability and 
turmoil of these islands, caused by na- 
tive unrest and violent revolt against 
the Dutch colonial government ever 
since World War II. The same condi- 
tion will likely delay the later request. 

France has been more fortunate than 
Holland in adjusting relations with her 
Far East possessions. Very recently she 
signed a treaty with the provisional 
Viet Nam government in Indo-China, 
in which she recognized the independ- 
ence of the native organization with 
“no limits other than those imposed by 
its belonging to the French Union.” 


Reform 
FRrANCE’s MINISTER of Finance, Paul 


Reynard, has asked the National As- 
sembly for sweeping powers to reform 
the administrative, economic, and finan- 
cial affairs of the nation. His purpose 
is 1) to restore France’s public credit 
in the world’s markets; 2) to be able to 
continue that credit when the Marshall 
Plan’s contribution to the nation eomes 
to an end; 3) to reduce drastically the 
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bureaucratic and military expenses of 
the present system. 

The method Reynard proposes to use 
is an overall reduction of government 
controls. If the power he seeks is 
granted (his request has passed the As- 
sembly), he hopes to save money by 
modernizing the army, by trimming off 
the waste and abuses in the social in- 
surance administration, by reorganiz- 
ing the nationalized industries and re- 
ducing control, by stabilizing the franc 
through restored credit so that the franc 
may have a uniform value instead of 
the three values it has today. 

Present popular demand in France 
is for the removal of all possible re- 
strictions, a natural reaction from the 
heavy government controls devised and 
enforced by the German occupation and 
continued by subsequent French ad- 
ministrations. A return to a greater 
measure of freedom for private enter- 
prise, which carries with it a relief from 
the burdens resting most heavily on the 
middle class, is considered of im- 
portance in rehabilitation of the nation. 


Postponed 

ELECTIONS HAVE been going so consist- 
ently against Soviet dominance, when 
the least chance offers of choice, that 
state parliaments in Russia’s zone of oc- 
cupation in Germany have been di- 
rected to postpone municipal elections 
which were to be held in September and 
October. The Soviet seems to be sensi- 
tive to the spirit of unrest manifested 
there, a sense of political and ideolog- 
ical insecurity that has been heightened 
by the more recent outbreaks of vio- 
lence in that area. There is no hope for 
the overlords in popular expression. 

In the election of 1946 the Commu- 
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nist Party scored a mere majority where 
they had expected a well-pressurized 
landslide. Because the Communists fear 
defeat, the voice from Moscow says the 
elections are to be postponed till 1949. 
It may be later than that. 


Freedom from frustration 

GAMBLING IS a major industry in 
Britain today. It has grown so great 
($4 billion last year) that church au- 
thorities are making a vigorous public 
protest against it as a menace to the 
nation. 

As an “industry” gambling covers 
many forms of sport and chance (it even 
bets on operations of real business), 
but the leading interests are horse and 
dog racing and football. Provision is 
made for large bets, but also for “penny 
pools” to reach the poor. 

Millions of people make their bets 
with weekly, even daily, regularity. 
Bets are actually made on “credit,” 
payable the week following, and there 
are few “bad debts.” To the objection 
that the gambling is not only morally 
wrong but also an economic waste, the 
reply is that it furnishes~employment 
to many. One firm alone is cited as em- 
ploying 1,000 solicitors, 1,000 clerks, and 
300 telephone operators. When the la- 
bor of “collection and delivery of mil- 
lions of postal packets weekly by men 
who might be productively useful in 
understaffed factories” is pointed out, 
the reply is, “they are employed.” 

Frankfurt, Germany, has a similar 
gambling craze of horse and motor- 
cycle racing. When it was recently at- 
tacked as “a luxury Germans couldn't 
afford,” the city government, with pop- 
ular approval, defended the gambling 
by saying, that “feed for horses and 
gasoline for motorcycles were well used 
in giving amusement to citizens of a 
dreary, bombed-out capital.” This ex- 
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pression of relief from the frustration | 


of the populace is equally true as a de- }| 


scription of Britain’s gambling spree. 


Coffee nerves 
Brazit Is HAVING her old coffee worry | 
in a new form. One worry is that suit- 
able coffee-growing acreage is reaching | 
its limit, and coffee trees are decreasing | 
in number on the over-used areas. An- 
other is that the bonanza of a hoped- 
for European market, rewarded by a 
returning flood of Marshall Plan dol- 
lars, has been sidetracked by an un- 
kindness on the part of Uncle Sam. 

Brazilians were delighted last year 
when the U.S. purchased 20,000,000 
bags of coffee from the great Santos 
center of distribution, until they learned 
that large quantities of the same were 
going to Europe in gift packages. That 
was spoiling an expected market which 
some Brazilians had “altruistically” 
rationalized by declaring, “Why, it’s 
obvious! Coffee stimulates people to do 
more and better work. It comforts you, 
inspires you! It is—how do you call it? 
—an accelerator, an incentive! It must 
be in the Marshall Plan!” 

Now Brazil grieves because her 
dreams of a controlled European market 
have been dimmed, her material con- 
tribution to the mental and spiritual 
rehabilitation of the Old World has been 
constricted. She worries because ERP 
wants her to accept European soft cur- 
rencies for her coffee when she wants 
dollars. 


Back TO worK. UMW authorities 
vouch for the report that German work- 
ers are returning to work in the Ruhr 
mines at the rate of 1,000 a week. They 
think the new Allied currency in Ger- 
many has done the trick because the 
miners trust its stability. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


“WE, ‘THE PEOPLE” are showing an in- 
creasing interest in U.S. foreign policy. 
Each week the State Department re- 
ceives hundreds of letters from people 
in all walks of life, asking questions or 
commenting favorably or unfavorably 
on some aspect of our international re- 
lations. The State Department wel- 
comes this evidence of wide popular 
interest in its functions, and gives hon- 
est consideration to the questions and 
comments, 


Typical questions 

Here are some of the questions re- 
ceived recently, all in the same week: 

“Why doesn’t the U.S. take the in- 
itiative in the establishment of a United 
Nations’ police force?” 

“Don’t you think world government 
is the only solution of the international 
problems that have arisen since the 
war?” 

“It was stated in the Los Angeles 
Times that in 1946 we suspended ship- 
ment of reparations from Western Ger- 
many to Russia. Why did we ship them 
in the first place and why did we sus- 
pend them?” 

“Why not arrange for General Clay 
to broadcast a report to the people 
through the major radio stations?” 

“How much of America’s policy in 
the Near East is dictated by our oil 
interests there?” 

“Where can I obtain a copy of the 
pacts made at: Moscow, Nov. 1, 1943; 
Cairo, Nov. 21, 1943; Teheran, Nov. 25, 
1943; Yalta, Feb. 4, 1945?” 

“Why doesn’t the U.S. drop leaflets 
over Russia explaining our desire for 
friendship with the Russian people?” 

“Why are the sessions of the United 
Nations not opened with prayer?” 
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PUBLIC INTEREST IN FOREIGN POLICY 


“What can our town do in the pro- 
motion of world peace and in the estab- 
lishment of brotherhood among all na- 
tions?” 


Effect of the Church 

THIS HEIGHTENED interest in foreign 
policy on the part of the public is a re- 
cent phenomenon, having reached its 
present proportions during and since 
World War II. It showed a marked in- 
crease at the time of the organization 
of the United Nations, and since then it 
has maintained a consistently high 
level. 

The State Department’s division of 
public liaison attributes part of this new 
awareness of issues to the influence of 
the churches. The part which church 
representatives played in helping to 
formulate the basic principles of the 
United Nations charter bespoke the 
active interest of the churches in lay- 
ing a sound foundation for world peace. 
Ever since that time, church groups 
have sought to educate their members 
in the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to international relations. A good 
example of this was the series of WMS 
topics this year on the United Nations. 


Result 
One result of the churches’ interest 


in this field has been to increase the 
impact of Christian thinking on public 
sentiment as a whole. Many of the 
questions which the State Department 
receives voice the Christian philosophy. 
This has the effect of strengthening the 
position of those within the State De- 
partment who are already seeking to 
apply Christian ethics to the knotty 


problems of foreign policy. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Canadian Affairs 


CANADIAN SCHOOL-CHILDREN will soon 
have an added burden. Instead of nine, 
they will be asked to name the 10 prov- 
inces of the Dominion, with their cap- 
itals. And the last shall be first. For, 
following the traditional reading from 
Atlantic to Pacific, they will begin re- 
citing “Newfoundland, St. John’s. .. .” 

Newfoundland is the oldest of the 
British colonies. Ever since John Cabot 
touched the shores of the “new-found 
land” in 1497, the island has been a 
great fishing center—and a great cen- 
ter of territorial dispute. Britain gained 
final control of the island by the treaty 
of Utrecht, 1713. 

In 1855 the island was granted re- 
sponsible government. It had the op- 
portunity of becoming the fifth province 
(along with the original four of Con- 
federation in 1867), but turned it down, 
as well as a second offer in 1895. 

The depression hit Newfoundland 
hard—so hard that Britain had to step 
in, take over the debt, and govern the 
island by a seven-man commission ap- 
pointed in 1934. World War II brought 
better times—and the renewed question 
of the island’s political destiny. 


THREE CHOICES confronted the people: 
continuance of the commission, return 
to responsible government (with some 
possibility of economic union with the 
U.S.), or uniting with Canada. The 
first was eliminated by a ballot in June 
of this year; the last was chosen by a 
vote of 76,500 to 71,000 on July 22. (The 
Canadian Government had already 
agreed to tentative terms of confedera- 
tion in case of an affirmative vote.) 

Addition of Newfoundland (along 
with Labrador, which it controls) will 
give Canada a total area of nearly four 
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TENTH PROVINCE 


million square miles—more than either 
Europe or the U.S. Population will rise 
to nearly 13 million. 

Chief advantage to the island will be 
economic. High tariff walls will come 
down, and with it an unusually high 
cost of living. On the other hand, some 
small industries will probably be forced 
out of business. All in all, the change- 
over will not be too drastic as both 
Canadian goods and currency circulate 
commonly in Newfoundland. It will be 
good-bye, however, for the island’s 20- 
cent piece and its small silver “nickel.” 


NEWFOUNDLANDERS will also gain 
greater social security through in- 
creased old age pensions and inclusion 
in family allowances. The latter pays 
about $5 per month for every child un- 
der 16—and has been dubbed the “baby 
bonus.” 

There are some complications to be 
straightened out. For instance, the 
none-too-efficient educational system 
which has left nearly all teaching in 
the hands of church-controlled schools, 
mostly Roman Catholic or Church of 
England. : 

There will also be a problem con- 
cerning divorce procedure. Like Que- 
bec, Newfoundland has no _ divorce 
courts, but makes a separate statute 
for each case. 

Now that the vote has been taken 
most Newfoundlanders are anxious to 
speed up the formalities of union. There 
are still some ardent anti-confederates 
who advocate a slowing up (and, if 
possible, a cessation) of negotiations. 
But their voice grows less audible. 

As good a guess as any is that the 
union will be officially consummated on 
the Dominion’s 82nd birthday, July 1, 
1949. —NORMAN E. BERNER 
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What to Expect at Amsterdam 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


AMSTERDAM—I am frankly a little 
frightened by the extravagant expecta- 
tions which some of the delegates and 
many of the friendly observers have for 
the General Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches meeting here. 

It is, to be sure, a historic occasion— 
the first truly legislative and authorita- 
tive assembly of the non-Roman 
churches of the world. It may well 
become a turning point in the history of 
Protestantism, for it may arrest the 
tendency toward endless division and 
move in the opposite direction toward 
unity and order. 

The Assembly cannot, however, ac- 
complish what some devout souls ex- 
pect of it. It cannot, for instance, speak 
a kind of word from Mt. Sinai which 
wili compose the troubles of the na- 
tions and bring in an era of peace. That 
is a frequently expressed hope. 


Ir THE ASSEMBLY is spiritually vital 
it may well do something to qualify 
the immense self-assurance, not to say 
idolatry, which characterizes the po- 
litical ambitions of all nations. It may 
prompt some degree of humility to 
leaven the self-righteousness of vic- 
torious nations. It may make the church 
as a trans-national fellowship more 
real and thereby check the power of 
racial and national bigotry. 

But it cannot speak a simple word 
or a grand word which will solve the 
problems between Russia and the West. 
It cannot simply say that we ought to 
get out of Berlin in the interest of 
peace or that we should stay there in 
the interest of justice. We will have to 


- continue to resist tyranny at the risk 


of war, but also minimize the risks of 
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war by seeking for some kind of accord 
with the Russians. There is nothing in 
the Christian faith which gives us a 
sudden freedom over these tragic am- 
biguities of world politics. 


ANOTHER EXTRAVAGANT HOPE, fre- 
quently uttered among delegates here, 
is that the Assembly will achieve a 
complete unity of the divided churches 
of Protestantism. This, also, is too 
much to expect. The processes of his- 
tory are slower than that. It is a ques- 
tion whether the non-authoritarian 
churches of the world can ever achieve 
that kind of integral unity. 

Some price will have to be paid for 
liberty. The price in the past has been 
too high. The so-called free churches 
live in anarchy. Something can be 
accomplished here at Amsterdam to 
arrest that anarchy. Much can be done 
to make the diverse treasures of faith 
and grace in the possession of the vari- 
ous traditions and communions of 
Christendom into a common treasure. 

Churches must learn of one another 
in their polity, their liturgy, their the- 
ology, their life, and their message. 
They must also repent of their idola- 
trous devotion to special gifts and spe- 
cial inheritances as if these represented 
the entire riches of Christian heritage. 

If the World Council should become 
a place where churches encounter each 
other in the spirit of charity, rather than 
competition, and where they emphasize 
their common heritage rather than 
their diverse gifts, it will mean a new 
chapter in the history of Christianity, 
even if it disappoints some of the more 
extravagant hopes. 

(By Religious News Service) 
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Labor Sunday Message for 1948 


AM | RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Principles for economic life are stated by a department 
of the Federal Council of Churches 


THis 1s A CALL to Christian thought 
and action. 

On Labor Sunday Christians should 
give special emphasis to the practical 
decisions that economic life daily forces 
men to make. Christian principles are 
involved in these decisions. It is the 
responsibility of churches to help men 
discover what these principles are and 
and what they mean for men as pro- 
ducers and consumers, as investors and 
citizens. 

The Church is under a divine im- 
perative to call all men—but first its 
own members—to recognize God’s lord- 
ship over individual souls and the whole 
of life—the home, the farm, the fac- 
tory, the market place, the banking 
house, and every form of associated 
activity in the community, nation, and 
world. It is his will that his kingdom 
come on earth among men. 

All the resources of the earth are 
gifts of God to all nations and peoples. 
Under the laws of men they become 
property, but God remains the abso- 
lute owner of “the earth and the full- 
ness thereof.” This means that every 
form of human ownership or control or 
use of property is a trust with respon- 
sibility to God and one’s fellow men. 
It must be kept under the most severe 
scrutiny in the light of the purpose of 
God’s creation. 


AccorDING TO the Christian faith each 
person is made in the image of God, 
and hence has dignity and worth what- 
ever his work or status. Hence, the 
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worker must never be treated as a i 
commodity but always as a person, } 
whose well-being depends in large part } 
upon the rewards and conditions of his 
labor. 

No economic system fully serves the 
common good. No such system fully 
expresses the will of God. Improve- 
ment of economic arrangements is, 
therefore, the obligation of all Chris- | 
tians. It is their duty to see that eco- 
nomic arrangements serve human wel- 
fare and that the welfare of society is | 
not sacrificed for the sake of the eco- 
nomic system. 

Growth of large-scale enterprise and 
technological developments, with the 
consequent integration of control and 
large-scale financing, tend to produce 
a concentration of economic power. 
This has been accompanied by a grow- 
ing feeling of economic insecurity. 
These changes have made it increas- | 
ingly clear to men that they are help- 
less in coping individually with major 
economic forces around them. Joint 
action for mutual aid and protection has 
become an imperative necessity to those 
who depend on their labor for a living. 

Christians who share in the control | 
of economic power, whether in man- | 
agement or as representatives of or- | 
ganized labor, have a special respon- 
sibility to direct economic forces to- 
ward service to the whole society. 


IN THE PRESENT world situation there 
are real conflicts of emphasis among 
such positive values as freedom and 
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order and justice. The neglect of any 
one will soon make an economic system 
intolerable because each of these is a 
necessary part of God’s purpose for eco- 
nomic life. All systems must be tested 
by the extent to which they conform 
to God’s will as revealed in Christ. 

What then are principles and ob- 
jectives which should guide Christians 
in their judgment upon economic in- 
stitutions and in the personal decisions 
which they make in their various oc- 
cupations? 


1. There should be a minimum 
standard of living to which every per- 
son has access. Such a minimum should 
be sufficient for health, cultural growth, 
and protection against hardships beyond 
one’s control. It must be recognized 
that such a minimum standard will be 
conditioned by the relation of produc- 
tion to population. 


2. All persons have the moral right 
to equal opportunities to develop their 
capacities. To make equal oppor- 
tunities available to all children and 
youth is therefore a special respon- 
sibility of the Christian community. 


3. Every able-bodied man and woman 
thas the moral right and duty to serve 
the community in the home, through 
work under conditions that assure fair 
compensation, and in voluntary com- 
munity service. 


4. Economic decisions are in large 
measure group decisions for which both 
political and economic forms of organ- 
ization are necessary. The Christian’s 
responsibility includes his taking a 
vigorous part in those political and 
economic activities which hold the 
greatest promise for the realization of 
Christian objectives. All persons have 
a moral right to such participation re- 
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gardless of race, creed, color, or sex. 


5. The churches have been right in 
giving encouragement to the develop- 
ment of the labor movement, both as 
an instrument for the securing of 
greater economic justice and as a source 
of both dignity and morale for workers. 
Yet, in specific issues that may today 
separate labor and management, the 
Church should not prejudge the right- 
ness of either group. While making 
judgments in particular cases, it should 
concentrate on the encouragement of 
all those processes which are in har- 
mony with its ministry of reconciliation. 


6. Every national policy must be 
judged by its consequences for the lives 
of people in all lands and by its effect 
upon the economic basis for a peaceful 
world. There should be tolerance to- 
ward the economic experiments and in- 
stitutions of other peoples, though these 
must be judged by the same moral prin- 
ciples as our own. 


LaABor SUNDAY presents a clear call to 
every Christian to consider earnestly 
the possibility and the means of attain- 
ing a more Christian economic life than 
now exists. It summons him to re-ex- 
amine his own relationships as em- 
ployer or employee, as buyer or seller. 
It requires each Christian to revaluate 
his position on the grave economic is- 
sues that have emerged upon the field 
of political action. 

Labor Sunday calls him to ask of 
himself and to give answer—after rigid 
self-analysis—concerning his economic 
activities: Am I right or wrong? Am I 
selfish or generous? Am I loving my 
neighbor as myself, or am I taking an 
unfair advantage over him? How truly 
Christian am I in my part of the eco- 
nomic life of this nation and of the 
world? 
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These are 
Your Nominees 


According to a new procedure in the United 
Lutheran Church, a list of nominations for ULC 
boards and agencies has been drawn up on the 
basis of suggestions submitted last month by 
convention delegates 


IN ACCORDANCE with the rules of The 
United Lutheran Church in America 
governing nominations, the 1948 con- 
vention’s Committee on Nominations 
met in Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 11 and 12. 
The church’s 12 elective agencies sug- 
gested a total of 95 names to the com- 
mittee. From 73 delegates came an ad- 
ditional 245 suggestions. Out of the list 
of 340 names, together with some pro- 
posed by its members at the Columbus 
meeting, the committee selected two 
persons for each vacancy. 

Should any nominee find himself “un- 
able or unwilling to serve” he should at 
once inform the Secretary of the 
Church, the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
D.D., 231 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., of his decision. The Com- 
mittee on Nominations will hold another 
meeting just prior to the opening of the 
Philadelphia convention to fill vacancies 
caused by such declinations. 

It will be possible for any delegate 
to propose additional nominations from 
the floor immediately following the sub- 
mission to the convention of the official 
report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. That report is scheduled for 
presentation at the first business ses- 
sion, Oct. 6. 1948, 2 to 5 p.m., in Town 
Hall, 150 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Following is the slate of nominees 
certified to the Secretary of the Church 
by the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., 
chairman, and Mr. Alvin H. Schaediger, 
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secretary, of the Committee on Nom- || 


inations. Other members of the com- 
mittee are: Dr. Earl S. Erb, the Rev. 
Paul W. H. Eydt, Dr. E. Martin Grove, 
Dr. A. H. Keck, Dr. Arnold Keller, Dr. | 
Harold H. Lentz, Dr. J. J. Scherer, Dr. 
Lewis P. Speaker, the Rev. J. Lewis 
Thornburg, Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, Messrs. 
Jesse B. Ballentine, George P. Black, 


Arthur L. Grede, Erwin H. List, George || 


L. Rinkliff, William Shetlock. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Term expiring 1952 

Three clerical and three 
lay members to be elected 


SYNOD 
Pa. Ministerium 
Central Pa. 


CLERGYMEN 
Bagger, Henry H. 
Baughman, Harry F. 


Blackwelder, Oscar F. Maryland | 
Knubel, Frederick R. New York | 
Whitteker, C. H. Nova Scotia | 
Zinck, A. A. Northwest | 
LAYMEN 

Bohls, S. W. Texas 
Helwig, Walter O. Northwest |] 
Jensen, Otto K. Indiana 
List, Erwin H. Illinois 


Pa. Ministerium | 
Pittsburgh 


Sease, Virgil B. 
Wolf, Robbin B. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 
Term expiring 1954 | 
Two clerical and one 

lay member to be elected 


CLERGYMEN 

Belter, R. R. Wartburg 
Fischer, Emil E. Pa. Ministerium | 
McCreary, George B. Northwest 
Shannon, L. G. Central Pa. | 
LAYMEN | 
Arnold, Henry J. New York | 
Bauer, A. S. Pa. Ministerium 


Term expiring 1952 
One clerical member 
to be elected 
Stirewalt, M. L., Sr. 
Wallick, Cyrus M. 


North Carolina 
Ohio 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Term expiring 1954 
Five clerical and two lay 
members to be elected 


CLERGY MEN 

Beil, Alfred J. 
Efird, Frank K. 
Ehrhart, Kenneth S. 
Loew, Ralph W. 
McGuire, Harmon J. 
Neudoerffer, J. F. 
Stickles, Calvin F. 
Swoyer, Grover E. 
Tulloss, Rees Edgar 
Voehringer, Erich F. 
LAYMEN 

Frye, Glenn R. 
Kleitz, Dorothy 
Noelting, Elmer H. 
Yost, George S. 


BOARD OF AMERICAN 


lowa 
Virginia 
Central Pa. 
New York 
Illinois 
Canada 
Michigan 
Pittsburgh 
Ohio 


Pa. Ministerium 


North Carolina 
Pa. Ministerium 
Indiana 


Maryland 


MISSIONS 


And West Indies Mission Board 


Term expiring 1954 
Four clerical and three 


lay members to be elected 


LAYMEN 


CLERGYMEN 
Anderson, R. Homer Virginia 
Falkenstein, Elwood S. Maryland 
Lesher, Leland H. Nebraska 
Lotz, Albert W. Canada 
Schaeffer, William C. Pa. Ministerium 
Shepfer, H. Reed Pittsburgh 
Strodel, John M. New York 
Thomas, Luther A. Florida 
Bischoff, Norman E. Ohio 
Kinard, James C. South Carolina 
Mitchell, Everett H. Illinois 
Schust, Clarence L. Indiana 
Williams, W. Gordon Pa. Ministerium 
Yost, Fred R. Central Pa. 
BOARD OF SOCIAL MISSIONS 
Term expiring 1954 
Four clerical and three 
lay members to be elected 
CLERGYMEN 

lowa 


Boldt, Frederick D. 
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Cromer, Voigt R. 
Hashinger, W. Roy 
Houser, J. Ray 
Jacobi, A. G. 

Keiter, Herman S. 
Strickler, Luther W. 
Valbracht, Edward F. 


LAYMEN 

Dye, C. K. 
Goehring, Raymond 
Grede, Arthur L. 
Hare, Butler B. 
Hickman, Thomas P. 


Noeltine, Clarence B. 


North Carolina 
West Virginia 
Pa. Ministerium 
Canada 

New York 
Virginia 

Illinois 


Ohio 
Pittsburgh 
Northwest 

South Carolina 
Maryland 


Indiana 


BOARD OF DEACONESS WORK 


Term expiring 1954 
Three clerical and two 


lay members to be elected 


CLERGYMEN 
Beck, Alfred L. 
Bell, Alvin E. 
Cooper, Wm. H. 
Fedders, John F. 
Gold, Howard R. 
Horn, Henry E. 


LAYMEN 

Deininger, Henry G. 
Fisher, James L. 
Herzel, Mrs. Frank B. 
Whitten, Charles A. 


New York 
Ohio 
Northwest 
Northwest 
Central Pa. 
Virginia 


Pa. Ministerium 
North Carolina 
Central Pa. 
Maryland 


BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


Term expiring 1954 
Two clerical and three 


lay members to be elected 


CLERGYMEN 
Brandt, F. Wm. 
Conrad, F. L., Sr. 
Kaitschuk, Walter E. 
Snyder, Henry W. 


LAYMEN 

Eggerstedt, Fred C. 
Fritsch, Harry A. 
Gable, Charles J., Jr. 
Menge, Walter O. 
Semisch, Wm. G. 
Stackel, Wm. H. 


South Carolina 
North Carolina 
Wartburg 
Maryland 


New York 
Central Pa. 

Pa. Ministerium 
Indiana 

Pa, Ministerium 
New York 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Term expiring 1954 

Four clerical and three 
lay members to be elected 


CLERGYMEN 
Buehlow, A. F. 

Imhoff, Roger G. 
Kline, Thomas B. 
Lentz, Adolph B. J. 
Miller, J. Bender 
Rahn, Earl F. 

Sammel, W. Raymond 
Schaeffer, H. Brent 


LAYMEN 
Alberts, C. C. 
Brath, Mrs. Peter 
Brehm, Cloide E. 


Fisher, H. A. 
Nielsen, Arnold H. 
Woltz, Chas. K. 


Canada 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
Indiana 

Midwest 

Pittsburgh 

Pa. Ministerium 
Central Pa. 
Mississippi 


Texas 
Pittsburgh 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
Northwest 
Virginia 


PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 


Term expiring 1954 
Three clerical and one 
lay member to be elected 


CLERGYMEN 

Davis, H. Grady 
Fray, John H. 
Getzendaner, Mark A. 
Homrighausen, Tom B. 
Kern, Fred W. 

Nolde, O. Fred 
LAYMEN 

Arbogast, Floyd L. 
Owen, Ralph F. 


Indiana 
Virginia 
Pacific 
Ohio 
Nebraska 


Pa. Ministerium 


Central Pa. 
Pa. Ministerium 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Term expiring 1954 

Three clerical and four 

lay members to be elected 


CLERGYMEN 

Brown, John D. M. 
Dressler, Jonas H. 
Traver, Amos John 
Venable, Charles L. 
Weng, Armin George 
Wood, Raymond D. 
LAYMEN 

Hoober, John A, 
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Pa. Ministerium 
Northwest 

Ohio 

Ilinois 

Illinois 
Georgia-Alabama 


Central Pa. 


Johnson, Roy H. 


Langsam, Walter C. 


Luck, Es B: 
Peeler, Clifford A. 


‘Raeder, Robert D. 


Rahn, August H. 
Rhoads, Paul H. 


Pittsburgh |_| 
New York | 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
Pa. Ministerium 
Indiana 
Central Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON CHURCH PAPERS 


Term expiring 1954 
Two clerical and one 
lay member to be elected 


CLERGYMEN 
Hoh, Ernest J. 
Linn, C. A. 
Sittler, Joseph, Jr. 
Valentiner, Paul E. 
LAYMEN 
Bjornson, Hilamer 


Keister, E. E. 


Pa. Ministerium 
Georgia-Alabama 
Ohio 

Wartburg 


Northwest 
Virginia 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE LAYMEN'S 
MOVEMENT FOR STEWARDSHIP 


Term expiring 1950 


Ten lay members to be elected 


LAYMEN 
Bodie, B. T. 
Bruning, C. 


Erb, Frederick G., Sr. 


Esser, Charles 
Folkemer, Paul |. 
Freese, Earl 
Graber, Harvey J. 
Helwig, Walter O. 


Hickman, Thomas P. 


Hodges, Harry 
Hoover, E. G. 
Kraft, Fred 

List, Erwin H. 
Nordling, Gill 
Rights, Eugene H. 


*Schirmer, E. Harry 


Slifer, Belding B. 
Stackel, Wm. H. 
Stroup, Roy E. 


Telleen, S. Frederick 


South Carolina 
New York 

Pa. Ministerium 
Pa. Ministerium 
Maryland 

New York 
Canada 
Northwest 
Maryland 

Pa. Ministerium 
Central Pa. 
New York 
Illinois 

Pacific 

Rocky Mountain 
South Carolina 
Central Pa. 
New York 
Ohio 

New York 


* Died since list was compiled. 


F. EPPLING REINARTZ, 
Secretary, The United Lutheran 


Church in America 
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MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
By F. EPPLING REINARTZ 


A Christian has help in reaching decisions. 


He seeks to yield himself to God's will. 


LATE ONE EVENING last spring I stood 
on a traffic island at the south entrance 
of the Union Station in Washington, 
D.C. Scores of us were there waiting for 
taxicabs. Crowded near me were two 
young men. Their animated and trou- 
bled conversation revealed that one of 
them had soon to make a significant 
decision. Over and over again he said, 
“Oh, if I only knew how to make up 
my mind.” He was paralyzed at one of 
life’s crossroads. 

Now there are many practical advan- 


tages in being a Christian. One of the’ 


most thank-worthy is that our reli- 
gion helps us make important decisions. 

Christians don’t find it easier to reach 
vital decisions than do others. Oh no! 
But our religion does give us insight 
and guidance which help us when, lack- 
ing them, we would find our thinking 
at a dead end. 


For EXAMPLE, a Christian is humble 
in the presence of decision. He doesn’t 
take himself too seriously. He knows 
that a yes or no from him will not 
change the order of the universe. So 
long as his heart is fixed on obedience 
to God he knows that his wrong choices 
will be overruled by an all wise and just 
Providence. And what of right choices? 
No use boasting about them. They are 
God’s gift. 

This humility also makes Christian 
believers teachable. They freely seek 
the guidance of God through yielding 


DR. REINARTZ is secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 
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prayer. That clears the track for a train 
of thought making limited stops. This 
tractible something in a godly person 
also causes him to ask for the counsel of 
trustworthy friends. Merely to make 
the honest statement of the pros and 
cons of a decision in the presence of one 
who accepts Christian standards of 
value is often to reach fixed and firm 
resolves at once. 


Gop DoEs not demand that our choice 
of roads be made only from the sign- 
posts seen ata given intersection. He 
goes far beyond that. He supplies us 
with a reliable sense of spiritual direc- 
tion, The fixed intentions of Jesus 
Christ control the path His followers 
elect. He reminds us of mountain peaks 
and stars by which He has taught us to 
guide. He encourages us to look back 
over our years to see among them the 
past providences which clarify present 
choices. 

I cherish the memory of a friend of 
mine who insisted that the Spirit of God 
does His most helpful work with our 
minds when we are asleep.. He main- 
tained that when our conscious mind 
surrenders control, then the mind of 
God can go to work on all the snarled 
lines of our thought and feeling and lay 
them clear. Said he, “When a Christian, 
facing a decision, says, ‘I’ll sleep over it,’ 
he means, ‘T’ll surrender this all quietly 
to God through the night.’”—You may 
be sure that whether that surrender is 
made while waking or sleeping, it gets 
results. “Rest in the Lord. Wait pa- 
tiently for Him, and He will give Thee 
(to know) thy heart’s desire.” 
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NAHUM WAS A_ GREAT 
FAVORITE OF GRANDMA'S. 
SHE KNEW THE WHOLE 
BOOK BY HEART. 


GRANDMA AND 
THE MINOR PROPHET 


By BARBARA BARRETT 


GRANDMA LOVED the site of the old 
gristmill. It had been ancient even in 
her father’s time. She could remember 
riding to mill with him—man, child and 
bag of grain all perched on the back of 
the roan nag “Bessie.” The little girl’s 
red curls were tucked into a blue calico 
sunbonnet. 

While the grist was being ground she 
watched the great millwheel at work 
and listened to the steady roar of the 
millstones revolving upon each other. 
Now the millwheel was a mossy ruin. 
There was little left of the mill but the 
foundation. The millpond was a glassy 
surface for skaters in winter, and in 
summer a placid pool for Mr. Dean’s 
ducks. Ducks were just about the only 
crop Mr. Dean could raise on his farm. 

That millpond was a place of great 
peace and quietude. But Grandma said 
you never could tell. Quieter things 
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than millponds got stirred up. And she 
quoted Nahum. Nahum was a great 
favorite of Grandma’s. She knew the 
whole book by heart. Grandma was a 
reader of the Bible. 

One hot bright day Grandma visited 
Mrs. Dean at the millpond. She watched 
the ducks and came home with her 
hands full of cinnamon roses. The Deans 
were getting behind, she said. Taxes 
were high and there was some pesky 
critter catching the ducks. Grandma 
was worried. 

She ate her usual light supper, knit 
a few rounds on the sweater she was 
making, and then retired to her room. 
After reading a few chapters in her Bi- 
ble and saying her prayers she fell into 
gentle slumber. 

In the middle of the night the house- 
hold was awakened by a terrific thun- 
der storm. I ran to Grandma’s room. 
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Grandma enjoyed storms and I always 
felt safe when I was with her. 

But the storm wasn’t the worst of 
it. A foar filled the narrow valley. 
Lights appeared in all the neighboring 
houses. People shouted. Bells rang. 
The fire-siren squealed ominous warn- 
ing. But it was not until I saw roily 
water covering the livingroom rug that 
I fully realized our danger. By that time 
folks were evacuating their houses. 

Grandma refused to go. She re- 
mained in bed, the one calm thing in a 
flood-swept world. 

“The house will stand,” she said. “It 
is on excellent foundations. Don’t get 
excited, my dear. The waters will sub- 
side. Anyhow, I am going to do a little 
praying. When you are old and helpless 
like I am, prayer is the best thing you 
can lay hold on.” 

Slowly the waters fell. 

It was morning before we learned the 
facts. A cloudburst had filled the mill- 
pond, which overflowed and burst all 
bounds and came tumbling down upon 
the village. Part of the millwheel leaned 
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against our garage. 

“Well, that’s over and done with,” 
Grandma remarked, calmly eating her 
breakfast, her small feet on a stool to 
keep them off the still wet floor. “ ‘The 
Lord has His way in the whirlwind and 
the storm.’ Nahum must have seen Na- 
ture on the rampage often, in order to 
say things like that. He saw storms and 
he turned them to good account. ‘The 
Lord’s way.’ Good will come of this, 
mark my words. Good always comes 
from every affliction, if we wait on the 
Lord with faith and resignation.” 

We hoped Grandma was right. And 
she was. In a few short weeks the scars 
of the storm were scarcely noticeable. 
A garden bloomed where the millpond 
had been. A row of neat little houses 
offered shelter to folks needing homes. 

Grandma still takes her walk to the 
site of the old gristmill. Now she comes 
home smiling. 

“The Lord is good,’” she quotes from 
Nahum. “‘A stronghold in the day of 
trouble; and He knoweth them that 
trust in him.’ ” 


WHILE OUT-OF-TOWN the other day I looked for a little 
return gift for Mary, my two-year-old. I found a pocket-size 
mirror. There was nothing unusual about it except that on 
the back there was a unique picture of Christ holding a lamb. 
Thinking the mirror an appropriate gift, I purchased it. 

On my return, I presented the mirror to little Mary. She 
kept turning it over and over, looking at herself, then look- 
ing at the picture of Jesus on the back. 

In a moment, somewhat perplexed, she looked up and 
said, “Daddy, me can’t see Jesus when me look at myself.” 
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“Then Cometh the End” 


By BENJAMIN G. LOTZ 


The idea of a judgment day seemed a bit old-fashioned until the atomic bomb was — 


invented. Now people are not so sure life will continue indefinitely on this earth | 


EVERY READER of the Holy Scriptures 
knows that the early Christians looked 
for a speedy return of Christ to the 
earth. They were so conscious of this 
that some of them put aside their daily 
work. Of what use, they must have rea- 
soned, was this routine of toil and sweat 
if Christ would soon be here? 

If you are not convinced with the ac- 
count given in the Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, turn then to Corinthians. 
Here we find St. Paul giving advice that 
can only be understood on the basis 
that Christ is about to come again. For 
the Apostle is advising the Christians 
that they ought not to marry, believing 
that where it is possible they should be 
unmarried as he was. 

This advice of the Apostle is hardly 
in conformity with the divine teaching 
that mankind should be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth. The 
desire of the Apostle can only be ex- 
plained on the basis of his sure confi- 
dence that the Lord is coming soon. 
Perhaps that too explains his tolerance 
of slavery and his willingness to let 
many social problems remain unsolved. 
When the day of the Lord comes, all 
these matters will be set right. 


READ EVERY BOOK of the New Testa- 
ment, and in all of them, with only an 
exception here or there, you will find 
this great conviction expressed over 
and over. The Lord is at hand. Be 
cautious about nothing but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God. 
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This too is the burden of the Revela- — 
tion of St. John—not primarily a. 
prophecy but a golden book of God’s 
precious comfort. “Behold I come }} 
quickly,” the book says. “Behold I |} 
stand at the door and knock,” the Lord 
promises. To the martyrs who have 
suffered and who were faithful and 
true, the living Christ gives hope. Those 


‘who have come out of great tribulation 


will know that it is God who will wipe 
away all tears from men’s eyes. 

If you read this book as one of com- 
fort and consolation, it will be far less 
difficult to interpret than if you look 
upon it as a detailed prophecy of the 
future. That does not mean that every 
obscure passage will be easy to under- 
stand. For instance, there is that diffi- 
cult passage which seems to describe a 
reign of Christ upon earth for a thou- 
sand years. At first sight, this seems 
to indicate that this reign will be that 
of an earthly king. This is contrary to 
the plain teaching of Christ, found on 
almost every page of the Bible, that the 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world. 


WHEN WE THINK of Christ’s coming 
and of his eternal kingdom, we must 
realize that his kingdom will be ever- 
lasting but not according to the fashion 
of this world. For that reason the 
church has wisely rejected any inter- 
pretation that links God’s eternal pur- 
poses tog closely to old Mother Earth. 
On the other hand, no one dare over- 
look the clear teaching of the New 
Testament that Christ will come again. 
Behold, he cometh with clouds, and 
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every eye shall see him. Iniquity shall 
be put down and sin destroyed. In a 
new world, eternal and incorruptible, 
Christ shall reign forever. 

It is a clear fact that the Holy Scrip- 
tures teach that certain signs will pre- 
cede the coming of Christ. There will 
be a falling away of many through 
trials and tribulation. “Rice Christians” 
—as they are often called with some 
contempt on the mission fields—will 
lose heart and deny their faith. This 
was true during persecution since an- 
cient times. On the other hand, genu- 
ine Christians will reveal the constancy 
and beauty of their faith in the hour of 
trial. 

The New Testament teaches, too, of 
the coming of the Antichrist, the man 
of sin and the son of perdition. St. 
Paul declares that he will exalt him- 
self above God, trying to show himself 
to be God. . 

Those who first read this letter doubt- 
lessly thought this must mean the Ro- 
man emperor. At the time of the Refor- 
mation in the 16th century, the re- 
formers, confident that they faced the 
end of the world at the turn of the cen- 
tury, looked for the fulfillment of this 
prophecy. They decided the prophecy 
was being fulfilled in the Papacy. More 
cautious present-day Christians, con- 
scious that these letters arose out of 
historical situations, are less likely to 
speak with such certainty in their inter- 
pretation of these difficult passages. 


THERE HAS also been a persistent hope 
that before the return of Christ, the 
world would witness a widespread con- 
version of God’s ancient people, the 
Jews. It was St. Paul’s hope and prayer 
that all Israel would be saved. He was 
sure that it would come about and as 
we read his words we ought to be ever 
conscious of our responsibility to those 
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who are of the same nation as Jesus. 
We ought to be more zealous in prayer 
and in our missionary endeavor to the 
Jews, particularly in America, that 
they may become God’s leaven to their 
own brethren. 


THE MIDDLE ages, like the apostolic 
age, were a period when the hope of 
Christ’s imminent return played an im- 
portant role in men’s thoughts and 
hopes. Carved on the western facades 
of the great cathedrals, lightened by 
the rays of the setting sun, was depicted 
the scene of the Last Judgment that fol- 
lowed upon Christ’s return. Our sensate 
civilization puts aside this picture too 
easily. It does not fit in with the age 
that was confident in eternal progress 


-and believed that God’s kingdom would 


come solely through ‘he efforts of man. 

Perhaps in a dawning atomic age the 
thought of Christ’s return will not seem 
so foreign to the mind of modern man 
that he calls it impossible. Modern sci- 
ence has opened up vistas of thought of 
which other ages have never dreamed. 
Man has discovered forces of nature so 
powerful that with deadly certainty he 
can destroy great areas of his own civ- 
ilization with a few telling blows. All 
of this ought to make us conscious that 
the Creator has greater powers than 
the creature. For the Creator does not 
merely create, but can destroy with a 
power greater than anything we ever 
can dare or fear. 

This is God’s world. He has created 
it and he can destroy it. When and 
where it is pleasing to him, he can end 
this historical process. Like the weaver, 
he can cut the cloth from the loom. Our 
times are in his hands. Whether it is 
tomorrow, or today, it is in his power 
and it is his choosing. When he desires 
it, according to his own good pleasure, 
the end will come. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


We Thank God for a Missionary 


THE MISSIONARY strode down the 
street of the little village in Burma with 
a pig under one arm and a Barred Rock 
hen under the other. 

“Took at that! A pig going to the 
meeting!” said one villager to another. 

“Come on. We will go too.” 

So the men followed the missionary, 
Brayton Case, to the meeting-place. 
They watched him go up to the plat- 
form, tie the pig to one corner and the 
hen to the other, and sit down. 

When the meeting began the chair- 
man soon asked Brayton Case to speak 
to them. First h_ picked up the pig 
and showed his audience what a fine pig 
it was, and said it would soon grow to 
be much larger than the scrawny pigs 
that ran about the village. Then he took 
the hen in his arms and pointed out 
what a fine hen she was. He told them 
how many eggs she would lay. 


Next, BRAYTON CasE showed the peo- 
ple an improved plow. “Come, we will 
have a plowing match,” he said. An old 
wooden plow such as most of the 
farmers in Burma used was brought 
from the village. Oxen were hitched to 
the two plows and two men started 
plowing right around the meeting-place. 
Everyone followed them curiously. 

There certainly was a difference. The 
new missionary plow turned over the 
soil much faster and deeper than the 
old one. 

People gathered around the mission- 
ary, eager to buy a hen or pig that was 
so much better than the village animals, 
or get the new wonderful plow. Then 
Brayton Case looked at the crowd. “I 
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have something much better for you,” 
he said. 

The missionary told them that he was 
interested in helping them to know bet- 
ter ways of living and raising their food. 
But even more he wanted them to know 
about the loving Father in heaven and 
his Son, Jesus Christ. He told them that 
God cares for his children everywhere. 

Many times the people would listen 
and think to themselves, “This farmer- 
missionary seems to care about our 
having enough to eat. Maybe he is right 
when he tells us that God loves us.” 


I wonper if Brayton Case did not 
turn quite often to the stories in the 
Bible that tell us how Jesus helped 
people who were hungry. Perhaps he 
liked to read the story that we will 
read, telling of a time when Jesus pro- 
vided food for his disciples when they 
were hungry and tired. 

WE reap the Bible: John 21:2-17 

WE sinc a hymn: Break thou the 
bread of life (Parish School Hymnal 
273) 

Break Thou the bread of life, 
Dear Lord, to me, 

As Thou didst break the loaves 
Beside the sea; 

Beyond the sacred page 

I seek Thee, Lord; 

My spirit pants for Thee, 

O living Word. 


WE pray together: We thank Thee, 
loving Father, that there are people like 
Brayton Case, who will go to help thy 
children wherever they are. Help us to 
see ways in which we can help to feed 
the hungry. Amen. 
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Resurrection 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


THE music of the Resurrection is “not 
a monotonous chorale, but an impas- 
sioned fugue.” Even the evangelists, 
writing long afterwards, reflect the 
spirit of the actors in this great drama. 

There is excitement and wonder in 
the very record. The emotions of the 
disciples and of the women were too 
overwhelming for mere words. If they 
had minor differences in the memories 
of their experiences it is to be expected. 
From the panic of fear and despair they 
were carried to the heights of faith and 
hope, all in a few short hours. 

The embalming of the body of Jesus 
by Joseph and Nicodemus had been 
done in a hurry and certainly not to the 
satisfaction of the women disciples. 
After 6 p.m. on Saturday they could 
purchase the spices needed. There was 
not much sleep for them that night, un- 
less the sleep of exhaustion. While it 
was still dark, early in the morning, the 
women set out for the tomb. Not all 
their names are mentioned by any one 
of the evangelists. Mark speaks of 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome. Matthew mentions 
“another Mary” probably the mother of 
James. Luke adds Joanna. 


ON THE way they happened to think 
of the great stone before the door of 
the tomb. Perhaps some of them had 
seen it put in place. The presence of 
such a stone would be taken for granted 
as necessary to protect a tomb from 
desecration. 

Love does not falter because there 
are great stones in the way. Too often 
we retreat because of fancied difficul- 
ties ahead. “Looking up they saw that 
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Know the Bible 


Mark 16:1-8. Parallel passages—Matthew 28: 
1-15; Luke 24:1-12; John 20:1-18. 


the stone was rolled back.” Matthew 
tells of an earthquake and the coming 
of an angel to open the tomb. 

It was at this point that Mary Magda- 
lene seems to have run back to tell 
Peter and John about the open tomb. 
No doubt she saw the light shining from 
the door. Her story is told in John’s 
gospel. The other women hurried on 
into the tomb. Matthew adds an inter- 
esting note as he pictures an angel sit- 
ting on the stone. It may be reading 
more into that side-light than is in- 
tended, but it is a parable of the victory 
of Christ over every difficulty. 


ENTERING the tomb the women were 
amazed and frightened to see an angel 
seated, his appearance that of a young 
man. Angels are messengers. We need 
know no more about them than that 
they were always busy on missions 
from God. Luke records the presence 
of two angels. In the emotions of the 
moment it is a wonder the accounts 
agree as well as they do. 

Matthew describes the appearance of 
the angel as “like lightning, his raiment 
white as snow.” The guards also saw 
the angel and fell into dead faints in 
their fright. Certainly from the four 
accounts angels were seen both within 
and without the tomb. 

To the frightened women the angel 
spoke in words that remind us of Jesus’ 
frequent expression, “Do not be afraid.” 
To make clear to the women that their 
quest was understood, he said, “You 
seek Jesus of Nazareth who was cru- 
cified.” 

Then came the most glorious an- 
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nouncement in all history, “He has 
risen, he is not here.” Both Matthew 
and Luke add to his announcement that 
they ought to have remembered that 
Jesus had said he would arise again. 
His enemies had remembered. All three 
include the promise that Jesus would be 
found in Galilee. 


THE KINDEST THING the angel could do 
for them in this moment of glory was to 
send them on a mission. The emotional 
relief of these women cannot be over- 
estimated. “Go, tell,’ offers them the 
outlet for their joy. 

The disciples were still in mourning, 
hidden away from the Jewish leaders 
in mortal fear. The most miserable of 
them all was Peter with the memory 
upon him of his base denial of Jesus. It 
is not by chance that the angel men- 
tioned him by name. It would be the 
sure sign of his forgiveness. 

They fled from the tomb. Naturally 
they did not stop on the way to gos- 
sip with those they met. There was 
danger for them in any announcement 
of the resurrection. Nor did they un- 
derstand well enough what had hap- 
pened to herald it abroad. 

So they hurried on to fulfil their com- 
mission. They found the disciples and 
told their story. Some authorities add 
to the 8th verse these words, “But Peter 
rose and ran to the tomb; stooping and 
looking in he saw the linen clothes by 
themselves and he went home wonder- 
ing at what had happened.” This sen- 
tence does not appear in the best manu- 
scripts and is left out of the “Revised 
Standard Version.” Probably it was 
added from John’s story of Peter and 
John hurrying to the tomb. 

Matthew records that Jesus himself 
hailed the women on their way back 
from the tomb. Luke tells us that their 
story was too wonderful for the disci- 
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ples to credit. John gives in full the | 


story of Mary Magdalene’s announce- 


ment to Peter and John. All she could 


tell them was that the tomb was open. 
So they ran as fast as they could to 
see for themselves. John was younger 
and outran Peter. But John stopped at 
the open door of the tomb and Peter, 
with his usual forthrightness, rushed in. 
They found the grave clothes folded in 
neat array. Faith came immediately. 
Others of the disciples also came to 
see for themselves. All were convinced, 
so surely convinced that they were to 
risk their lives for their conviction. The 
evidences of the resurrection were clear 
to them then. They were to be even 
more impressive after they had seen the 
risen Lord with their own eyes. Only 
the blindest prejudice can question the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 


Easter is rightfully the high day of 
the church year. The resurrection val- 
idates all that Jesus claimed for himself 
and all that he demanded of his disci- 
ples. If this record is true, then Jesus is 
Lord and Saviour, master of life and 
death. We must not restrict the mean- 
ing of the resurrection to our certainty 
of joyous life eternal in his presence. 
That is one of many glorious certain- 
ties that come out of the resurrection. 

The resurrection also marks the de- 
feat of sin. Sin had done its worst when 
it nailed Jesus on the cross. It tried to 
break Jesus and was broken itself. Sin 
no longer dominates the disciples. 

Death was defeated too. It had been 
so final. Now death means that we go 
to be with our Lord. The way of life 
Jesus taught is also shown to be vic- 
torious. Truth may be buried but it 
will rise again. How can we find words 
to express the overwhelming joy of the 
resurrection? Only by loving obedience 
to his will. 
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Mrs. Lathrop Enjoys the Party 


As I STEPPED into the car, I saw Jerry 
glance at his watch. I looked haughtily 
down my nose. “No comments from the 
chauffeur, please.” 

“Nary a comment. We have plenty of 
time. Pll drop you and be back before 
the men arrive for the council meeting.” 

I leaned back against the cushions. 
We pulled away from the curb. The 
asphalt slid smoothly under the wheels. 
“Looks as though I’m going, doesn’t it?” 

“Don’t you want to?” Jerry turned a 
corner competently before he looked 
at me questioningly. 

“The answer to that is, ‘Yes—and no.’ 
Ever since I accepted that invitation 
I’ve been feeling my forehead at inter- 
vals to see whether I might not be de- 
veloping a sick headache or something 
that would let me out without being 
rude.” 


“WELL, FOR PITY SAKE,” Jerry ex- 
claimed, braking gently. “If you don’t 
want to go, you certainly don’t need to. 
I thought you thought it would be fun.” 

“TI told you the answer was ‘Yes and 
no.’ I do want to go, but I’m nervous 
as a youngster going to her first dance. 
I hate to go to any sort of wedding re- 
ception without you. And at this one 
where most of the other people, maybe 
all the others, will be Negroes, I prob- 
ably won't know a soul except the 
groom and I can’t expect him to spend 
the evening entertaining me. I’ll prob- 
ably saddle myself on some defenseless 
soul and ruin somebody’s evening.” 

“If you want to turn back, now is the 
hour.” 2 

“But I don’t. Just when I finish think- 
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ing all these things, I take the other 
side. I think how nice it was to be in- 
vited. I remember that I’ve gone into 
groups of strangers before and had no 
difficulty making friends. Why should 
these people be any different?” 

“Right you are. Full steam ahead.” 


WE WERE ENTERING the colored district 
and we watched the street numbers. 
We both spied the Methodist church at 
the same time. A semi-gothic structure 
like many that were built about forty 
years ago, it stood back from the street 
behind its own neat fence. Two nice- 
looking young men in dark blue serge 
suits leaned against the pickets. I 
caught just a glimpse of a girl in a green 
evening gown as she whisked through 
the doorway. 

I leaned over and took my gift from 
the back seat. “I certainly hate to go 
in toting this thing, but I just couldn’t 
think of any way to get it there ahead 
of time. Well, here goes.” 

An elderly couple coming down the 
street turned into the church-yard right 
behind me. The man was carrying a 
large white-wrapped box which he 
handed to his wife as they neared the 
door. 

Inside, the church was almost empty, 
although the clock on the wall showed 
that the hour mentioned on the invita- 
tion had arrived. Perhaps half a dozen 
people were seated in the semi-circle 
of pews that faced the communion table 
and the lectern-pulpit. Folding doors 
at the back of the room stood open, dis- 
closing a social room or Sunday school 
room, Here a long table was arranged 
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beneath a cluster of white crepepaper 
bells. Punch bowls and candlesticks 
stood waiting. 


A GROUP OF YOUNG girls in formal eve- 
ning dresses were chattering softly 
nearby. At sight of us, one of the girls 
detached herself from the group and 
came swiftly toward us. She was so 
lovely, I hardly heard what she was 
saying for staring at her. Slender, 
rounded shoulders rose from her old 
fashioned off-the-shoulder gown of 
peach taffeta sprigged with tiny red 
rosebuds. I was trying to decide just 
what it was about the particular com- 
bination of red lips, white teeth, soft 
brown skin and flashing black eyes that 
gave her beauty its heart-warming ap- 
peal when I realized that she was 
speaking to me. “May I ask your name, 
please?” I told her and she introduced 
me graciously to the couple who had 
come in with me. 

Another girl relieved us of our gifts 
and carried them to the front of the 
church. There they were arranged with 
others on the front pews. 

Jesus’ advice about taking the lowest 
place seemed to me to apply very well 
to this situation. I looked about for a 
seat at the side near the back. As I sat 
down, I realized that my friends the 
Greens must have had much the same 
idea for they were seated directly in 
front of me. > 


GUESTS WERE arriving faster now, and 
my charming hostess was kept busy 
slipping from one group to another 
with words of welcome, introducing 
strangers, directing the uncertain. 
Nevertheless, she found time to hunt 
me up and introduce the young woman 
in the pew behind me. The two girls 
were quite a contrast. While the de- 
mands of the occasion stimulated the 
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one to be her most charming, the other | 
was sunk in sullen embarrassment. She 


answered in monosyllables and lolled }) 


awkwardly in the pew. I turned away | 
quickly to relieve her confusion—and _ 
my own. 

At last the bride and groom arrived }} 
with the rest of the wedding party. The 


ceremony had taken place the day be- }) 


fore. This was their bow to society as |) 
man and wife. They walked with quiet |) 
dignity to a place in the social room | 
where a receiving line was formed. 
Pleasantly but firmly, the girl in peach 
color and a group of her friends began 
herding the guests toward the bridal 
party. I must have looked like a brave 
soul, for I was given first place in the 
line. I’d like to think that the place of | 
honor was accorded me because of my 
social poise, rather than my white skin. 
The one I was born with. What I pos- 
sess of the other I’ve earned the hard 
way. 


FROM THE RECEIVING line we were 
guided toward the gifts. As we exam- 
ined the pretty and useful presents, my 
eye lit on a huge, leather-bound family 
Bible. I paused beside it, just as a man 
opened it with reverent fingers. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it,” I smiled. 

“Beautiful, indeed,” he answered, 
awe in his voice. “Couldn’t any home 
have a better gift to start off with.” 

A pleasant-faced woman standing 
beside him smiled at us both. “You 
have surely spoken the truth. Couldn’t 
ever have a better present than that 
one.” 

And as I told Jerry afterward, from 
that moment I stopped being an out- 
sider making polite gestures. I belonged 
to these people in a way that made 
any superficial differences meaningless. 
They were my sort. I could relax and 
really enjoy the party. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Nagger. 


What’s the matter with a person who 
has to have someone to pick on? Don’t 
excuse it by saying, “Oh, old people,” ete. 
My mother has always been that way— 
never satisfied, always finding fault, never 
having a good word to say to her victims. 
First it was her husband. After he died, 
a woman lived with her, and this woman 
was bedeviled. That lady then left, and 
now I am the victim. 

My brother is the apple of her eye, and 
my husband is all right, too, but I, her 
daughter, am just no good. 


What a pleasant practice! Since the 
lady has been a nagger for so long, the 
evil practice is a habit—deeply rooted. 
Habits of long standing are stubborn 
things to handle—hard to break. It is 
nearly impossible to root them out un- 
less the possessor of the habit acquires 
a desire to break them and will make a 
persistent effort. To accomplish this she 
will need the goal of some better habit 
toward which to work. 

There is probably some experience, or 
a sense of frustration or defeat, some- 
where in her history which originally 
gave rise to the habit. Perhaps there 
was a decided lack of satisfaction, at- 
tention, or recognition. Or she may have 
caught the pattern from the bad exam- 
ple of someone else. A skillful inter- 
viewer may be able to bring her to rec- 
ognize the cause and thus help her to 
adopt a better goal. 

Another approach may be through 
your brother, whom she rates so high. 
Is it possible for him to talk the mat- 
ter over with her? Perhaps he can get 
her to think about the reasons for her 
action, and help her to realize what un- 
happiness she is causing. 

In some cases your mother’s type of 
behavior is the outcome of too much 
leisure—nothing else to do. If idleness 
is a factor, engineer matters so that 
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‘she has plenty to do. Perhaps your 
brother and your husband can lend a 
hand. The three of you should be able 
to shape a co-operative strategy that 
will work. 


Slow Husband 


My father was a hustler and a money- 
maker. My husband is slow, finds it hard 
to understand things, and has been any- 
thing but a success. Money is always 
scarce. The many things Id like to do in 
the community and the congregation just 
can’t be done because there’s never enough 
money for anything beyond the necessities. 
We have had a good many unpleasant ses- 
sions about this situation. I am very dis- 
satisfied and I can’t see the way out. 


You want to shine—is that your am- 
bition? If you are hungry for recog- 
nition and reputation, you are in a ra- 
ther poor situation. 

Every human being desires a degree 
of attention and recognition. But sober 
thought ought to reveal that attracting 
attention and getting a “name” are 
empty goals—achievements which do 
not satisfy. Don’t fall for an illusion. 

You are married. You undoubtedly 
chose your husband. If you are actu- 
ally so superior as you seem to indicate 
you should have been more discriminat- 
ing in making a selection. Your big job 
now is to work out ways of making a 
success of your marriage. Selfish ambi- 
tion won’t help very much. 

Examine yourself. Seek the counsel 
of your pastor and other sober-minded 
people. A superior marriage partner 
must make most of the sacrifices, ad- 
justments, and allowances, since the less 
gifted person can’t do it. But don’t 
make your husband feel inferior. Why 
not find an outlet for your energies in 
church and community service, or start 
a business enterprise with your hus- 
band? —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Story about the Yoders and the Susquehanna 


The Isle of Que. By Elsie Singmaster. Longmans, Green. 152 pages. $2.25. 


Motorists speeding north along the Susquehanna Traii about 50 miles up-river from | 
Harrisburg will pass through a small Snyder County community highway-signed “Selins- 


grove, the Seat of Susquehanna University, Population 2,877.” A thimbleful of gasoline |) 


later, these same motorists will cross a bridge that hurdles what the Pennsylvania State _ 


Highway Department says is “Penn Creek.” 

Off to the right, away from the noise of 
interstate bus and truck systems, lies a 
strip of land at the confluence of Penn 
Creek and the Susquehanna, identified by 
the natives as “The Isle of Que.” This pen- 
insula, which becomes an island during the 
spring thaw, is the locale of Elsie Singmas- 
ter’s newest piece of fiction. 

Although each recorded conversation in 
the book is at least 50 per cent Yoder—the 
happy and prolific family living on the 
island—nevertheless the chief character of 
the 152 pages is The River. For during each 
waking moment the family deals either 
directly or indirectly with the mighty Sus- 
quehanna which flows relentlessly south to 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The story of The River is told largely 
through incidents in the life of young Tim 
Yoder, fifteen years old on page one, a 
sophomore at Susquehanna 151 pages later. 
The careful instructions and admonitions 
of two brothers who are battlefield-bound, 
the first “official” driving lesson on the 
occasion of his 16th birthday, a century- 
long moment when he comes face to face 
with a mountain bear—all help lay the 
groundwork for the book during the first 
30 pages. But from then on, the tempo of 
the narrative increases in direct propor- 
tion to the rise of The River. 

Tim’s disobedience in making a lone 
sortie on The River while hunting Indian 
relics and the resulting agony of awaiting 
rescue from the depths of an abandoned 
well is only a taste of the real thrills com- 
ing later when The River decides to wage 
a battle-terrible against man and _ beast, 
farm and home, Uncle Charlie and the 
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Pennsylvania Railroad. 

While the Isle of Que passes for excellent 
fiction, residents of Selinsgrove and na- 
tives of the peninsula will tell you that in 
real life, the Yoders are the family which 
calls Mrs. Nellie Rupley Bergstresser 
“mother.” Mrs. Bergstresser was Pennsyl- 
vania’s Mother of 1947 and is the widow of 
a Lutheran pastor in Hanover who was 
killed in an automobile accident years ago. 

Truth or fiction, Elsie Singmaster has 
captured the gay and carefree life of 
young Pennsylvania boys and girls, the 
beautiful backdrop of the Keystone State’s 
Susquehanna, and the drama of a mad 
river, gushing furiously and relentlessly 
across once-green fields, against weakened 
bridges, all the while making Man doubtful 
of his alleged mastery of nature. 

Philadelphia RICHARD SUTCLIFFE 


Africans are Eager 


Pioneering for Christ in East Africa by Victor 
Eugene Johnson. Augustana. !92 pages. $2. 


Touring Tanganyika by S. Hjalmar Swanson. 
Augustana. 220 pages. $2. 


Pioneering For Christ is entirely auto- 
biographical. It covers about 25 years, 
many of them turbulent. It gives a graphic 
account of real pioneer work in what used 
to be German East Africa—now Tangan- 
yika. While under Germany, German mis- 
sions had given this province preferential 
treatment in their work. The Augustana 
Synod came to the help of these missions, 
orphaned after World War I and again 
after the second World War. 
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Since World War I The Augustana 
Church however has also cultivated its 
own field. Mr. Johnson and his wife were 
among the pioneer missionaries from 1928 
onwards. In this autobiography we have 
an interesting account of their work in 
Africa. Included also are furlough experi- 
ences, and even some experiences of jour- 
neys to Africa on one of which Mr. John- 
son was on the “Zamzam” when it was 
torpedoed. 

Chief interest is in Tanganyika, its peo- 
ple, its customs, and above all the mission 
work there. When it is recalled that on 
leaving the field after a quarter-century, 
the mission had a membership of 7000 
adults and 4500 children, it gives added 
meaning to the statement that Africa 
should no longer be looked on as the Dark 
Continent but rather the land of oppor- 
tunity. 

Touring Tanganyika gives an account of 
a visitation by a Board Secretary. It be- 
gan from the Lake Region to the West as 
Mr. Swanson went to Tanganyika via 
Egypt and the Nile. In moving from west 
to east he traversed the highlands about 
Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain in 
Africa. 

He visited not only Augustana Synod’s 
field, but also those of the orphaned Ger- 
man missions. All except one of the Berlin 
missions fields are along the northern part 
of Tanganyika. The missions he visited 
now have a Christian community of about 
150,000. 

Both of these books give first-hand infor- 
mation. They show how eager the people 
have shown themselves for the Gospel. As 
Lutherans in America have been called on 
largely to support this most promising 
work, these books are specially timely and 
ought to have a large circulation. 

Gettysburg, Pa. Joun ABERLY. 


Call to a Crusade 


Communism and the Church. By A. M. Reh- 
winkel. Concordia. 143 pages. $2.50. 

The author’s purpose is to awaken Chris- 
tians to the danger of communism, “the 
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most serious threat to our American way 
of life and to organized religion.” He re- 
views briefly the development of com- 
munist teaching, and its spread through 
eastern Europe. The longest chapter con- 
sists of a study of the opposition of com- 
munism to religion. Extensive quotations 
are given from William Z. Foster and 
others. 

In answer to the question, What can the 
church do about communism? Prof. Reh- 
winkel (of Concordia Seminary in St. 
Louis) recommends that pastors study 
communism and be equipped to warn their 
people against its propaganda. 

“The real crisis is still ahead and the 
supreme test will come when economic 
depression and social dislocation again 
cause chaos and confusion at home and 
abroad. It is for that period that the 
Church must gird itself now,” he states. 


How Old is the Human Race? 

Before Abraham. By Byron C. Nelson. Augs- 
burg. 119 pages. $1.50. 

The fundamentalist notion that the world 
was created not more than 6,000 years ago 
is “a mistaken idea in religion,” the au- 
thor believes. Genealogies in the Old 
Testament have been greatly abridged, and 
are therefore not a firm basis for chro- 
nology. Undoubtedly there were glacial 
periods and stone ages and cave dwellers. 
These well-established facts do not con- 
firm the theory of evolution of man from 
other species, Pastor Nelson argues. 

The book is written to provide an an- 
swer for high-school students to the ques- 
tion, “Were Adam and Eve cave dwell- 
ers?” Nothing in Scripture would forbid 
the assumption that the human race is 
100,000 years old. 


All Men Are Equal 

In Henry's Backyard. By Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish. Schuman. 54 pages. 

This is a picture book based on the fa- 
mous pamphlet Races of Mankind by Ruth 
Benedict. There is no inherited inferiority 
of any race, the book makes clear in 
brightly colored drawings. 
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IN OUR OPINION there are times when 
the rule prescribed by the Lutheran 
Church to avoid mixing ecclesiastical 
and civic authority calls for suspension. 
The occasion for an application of this 
principle is described by the Rev. Dr. 
Claude E. Dierolf, pastor of Bethlehem 
Church in Philadelphia, in his parish 
journal for July. 

The plan of Roman Catholics was to 
obtain permanent ownership of a build- 
ing resultant from the grant of $128,000 
to Canisius college to be used tempo- 
rarily by veterans engaged in getting a 
college education and later to become a 
piece of church property. Opposition 
in the courts was begun by a Buffalo, 
N. Y. attorney who lost his case but 
then appealed it to a higher court, which 
sustained the grant to the college. 

In the parish bulletin the Canisius story 
closes with a comment which we credit 
to Dr. Dierolf, which refers to the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States relative to the uncon- 
stitutionality of use of state property 
for education in Christian religion. 

Concerning no tradition of our free 
institutions, that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty, must closer watch be 
constantly exercised than in reference 
to the schemes of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to give themselves advan- 
tages in the realm of civic affairs. Their 
repeated efforts in various parts of the 
nation to have members of their reli- 
gious orders in their garbs elected 
teachers in public schools; their efforts 
to have school districts provide trans- 
portation in buses to their parochial 
schools; and their partiality to members 
of their own communion in economic 
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affairs require the exercise of constant 
vigilance to protect the American prin- | 
ciples of civic freedom. At times, as in 
the protection of gambling by means 


of Bingo, their leaders ignore and even | 


challenge the laws of the common- © 
wealths and subordinate the duly en- 
acted legislation of our states to what | 
the Church would prefer for its own 
interests. 

To the extent that America’s liber- 
ties are essential to the privileges we 
enjoy in distinction from Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Argentina, and Spain, it 
is necessary for the non-Catholics of 
our American commonwealths to main- 
tain opposition to them or rather to 
their leaders whose teachings and or~ 
ders are followed apparently without 
question by the laity. In such opposi- 
tion by Protestants there is no disposi- 
tion to deprive Catholics of protection 
of law or freedom of speech. Only the 
persistent undermining proposed as 
obedience to God but in fact to the 
Church’s ever-widening area of claims 
for special privileges clamors for ex- 
pose. When such treatment is em- 
ployed and the real facts are related, 
religion and politics may be necessarily 
mixed. 

In our opinion ministers and congre- 
gations following the practice of Beth- 
lehem Church in Philadelphia are do- 
ing what is a patriotic duty. Pastor 
Claude Dierolf in his parish bulletin for 
July cites a case settled in court in or- 
der that public sentiment may be 
aroused, 


Heed to the doctrine 
Not in any critical comparison with 
other articles in the July issue of the 
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Lutheran Church Quarterly but with 
a profound appreciation of its sugges- 
tive leads to the basic doctrines of the 
Christian revelation, we have read the 
opening article of which Professor Doc- 
tor Missionary John Aberly is the au- 
thor. We use the combination of titles 
to express our own conviction that 
none of the positions to which his 
church has called Dr. Aberly has failed 
to contribute to the totality of his 
“growth in grace.” The present genera- 
tion as well as two preceding ones 
should hold him in grateful affection. 


It can be true that emphasis on doc- 
trine may once have been carried to a 
point where it took the life out of Chris- 
tian fellowship arid the activities that 
are commonly held to be an exhibit 
of the spirituality that divine grace ra- 
ther than human ambition toward bet- 
terment engenders. But the rescue from 
such deadening is not in indifference to 
the principles of our religion. When 
our Lord commissioned his apostles to 
proclaim salvation from sin and an 
eternal inheritance of his presence in 
the midst of the saints a chief element 
of the commitment was teaching. And 
teaching is something more than an ex- 
ample. We deem it significant that a 
person of Dr. Aberly’s contacts with 
paganism, materialism, and atheism 
should oppose them with a statement of 
doctrines and with citations from the 
declarations of the world’s most influ- 
ential spiritual witnesses. He very ef- 
fectively shows the fallacy of the Roman 
Catholic critic of Luther. Evangelical 
doctrine is indebted to our professor- 
doctor-missionary for his twentieth 
century championship of sound doc- 
trine. The Christian church could 
not have survived attacks it encount- 
ered through the centuries with less 
than God’s own revelation of His will. 
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Money in trust 

Recently we had the privilege of 
visiting a congregation which has 
obeyed the divine injunction and laid 
by in store a goodly sum of money 
which has been collected to finance an 
addition to its present church building. 
“We see by the papers” that a consider- 
able sum of cash in bank or in the form 
of easily convertible securities is held 
for future use by numerous congrega- 
tions. Such funds will provide first pay- 
ments on contracts with builders or 
other forms of equipment by which the 
attractiveness of the houses of God can 
be increased. Beginnings of construc- 
tion were delayed during the “duration 
of the war” by obedience to government 
orders and more recently by high costs 
of construction. But the funds “laid in 
store” are beginning to clamor for in- 
vestment in the purchases for which 
they were asked and given. 

Several factors in the realms of things 
are entitled to consideration at a time 
which is the threshold of great Invest- 
ments by the churches. The first of 
these might be described as a remem- 
brance of the basis of most of the 
church’s appeals for money. It is so- 
licited in the name of and for the sake 
of the work of the Lord. It is implied 
thereby that luxuries and response to 
personal “feelings” are not to be classi- 
fied as proper uses of funds held in 
store. 

There is a final caution which we 
think worthy of regard; it warns against 
making property an object in itself, ra- 
ther than an instrument of service. 
Churches sometimes dim their vision to 
their main if not sole purpose by over- 
valuation of money, and neglect the 
mission of proclaiming redemption and 
saving souls. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


What | expect from Amsterdam 


Sir: 

I am a Lutheran. My parents, grand- 
parents and great grandparents (all eight 
of them) were Lutherans. We have two 
sons who are Lutheran ministers. There- 
fore I look back to a line of service to the 
Lutheran church and forward to continued 
service. 

Not only was I born a Lutheran but the 
study of its articles of belief, its beautiful 
liturgy, its acceptance of the priesthood of 
the individual convince me that it is the 
church I want for myself. 

The Church—the whole Christian Church 
—in the world—is the body of Christ. This, 
too, I believe. But often I feel that this 
body is a sadly dismembered one. The 
eye is very sure it can function well minus 
the foot and the heart can tick without 
the stomach. This may be so—in part— 
but if each member can see itself impor- 
tant as a whole as well as individually then 
the body—rightly joined together—can be 
of significant importance in this disturbed 
day. 

That is why many of us—men and 
women who sit weekly in the church pew 
are praying that the World Council of 
Churches assembled at Amsterdam may 
give—not union—but that state of harmony 
and concord among us which will make it 
possible to say to the unchurched—it is a 
privilege to be numbered, “together with 
all those who in every place call on the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, both their 
Lord and ours’... . If this happens then 
the Church the body of Christ—through 
the saints its visible membership—will be- 
gin to attain its full stature and influence 
in this age of pressing and perplexing 
questions, 

Na Yo City 
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Il suggest a new name 


SIR: 


The Executive Board of The United Lu- | 
theran Church in America is inviting the » 


Church at its coming convention in Phila- 


delphia to vote on a suggestion brought > 


before the last convention that the name of 
The Board of Foreign Missions be changed 


to The Board of Overseas Missions. May ]} 
I suggest as the new name: THE BOARD OF |) 


EXTERNAL MISSIONS. 


The term “Foreign” should indeed be 


dropped. No part of the modern world 
likes it. Somehow it carries a connotation 
of—well, to put it mildly, patronization. 
The world has been a long, iong time lay- 
ing aside its contempt for the “foreigner”— 
the Jew for the Greek; the Greek for the 
“barbarian”; the Roman for the Teuton; 
the native-born of Canada and 


his “foreign” tongue and his “foreign” 


ways. In the modern world, with its com- | 


petitive enlightenment and culture no na- 
tionals like to be called “foreign” by any 
other nationals. All insist on a status of 


recognized equality. Let the Church no | 


longer use the word “Foreign.” 

On the other hand the term “Overseas” 
does not seem adequately expressive. What 
are the “Seas” these times? Men cross 
them in a day or two. Ontario might as 
well refer to mission work in west- 
ern Canada as “Over-the-Great-Lakes- 
Missions.” Missions in the West Indies are 
“Overseas,” are they not? Some day Ha- 
waii may become a state in the United 
States. Newfoundland is to be a province 
in Canada. These are “Overseas” areas. 
Shall we place mission work there under 
an “Overseas” Board or under the Board 
of American Missions? 

May I suggest as the new name: THE 
BOARD OF EXTERNAL MISSIONS. The word 
“External” is held in high regard in the 
political relations of nations. It is “Foreign” 
with respect. It covers our situation with- 
out any ambiguity. It fits into- the phrase 
euphonically. 


Saskatoon, Sask. N. WILLISON 
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Springtown Parish Finds 100 Per Cent Apportionment Giving Isn't Difficult 


THEY'RE BLAZING a new trail in the Spring- 
town parish of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. Members of this three-congrega- 
tion charge in Bucks county are doing 
their best to pioneer on the pathway of 
100 per cent contributions to benevolence. 

Up to four years ago, not a single one 
of the three—Trinity Church, Springfield; 
Evangelical Church, Durham; or Christ 
Church, Springtown—had ever paid in full 
its regular apportionment. However, 1948 
marks the third consecutive year for 100 
per cent apportionment payment in each! 

The parish cannot agree as to who gets 
the credit for this change in congrega- 
tional policy. The pastor says the laymen 
are responsible. The membership insists 
the pastor deserves credit. All agree that 
an example set by a young GI in Iraq dur- 
ing the war had a lot to do with the 
change of heart. 

One of Christ Church’s service men 
served as a technical sergeant in the med- 
ical corps in the Middle East during World 
War II. His letters coming back to Bucks 
county told of great missionary work be- 
ing carried on in that part of the world 
and of the importance of maintaining a 
steady stream of funds to keep such work 
going. To prove he was sold on the idea 
of missions, he returned one-tenth of his 
pay to Christ Church officials with instruc- 
tions that it be placed in the offering. 

This example set a good many of the 
members thinking. Although they had no 
regular pastor at that time, the council 
and congregation saw to it that for the 
first time in the church’s 76-year history, 
apportionment was paid in full. Since then, 
the practice has become a custom. 

Now, three apportionment payments 
later, the members of Christ Church are 
supporting, through their Sunday school, 
a parish abroad and, although they num- 
ber only 110 communicants, fully expect 
to raise $1,000 at the Rally Day service this 
fall for LWA, this year’s apportionment 
and the foreign parish project. 
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..THE SAME sToRY can be told in the other 
two congregations, with a few minor altera- 
tions. 

The congregation at Durham followed 
Christ Church’s example and for the first 
time in its 136-year history paid 100 per 
cent apportionment in 1945. In addition, a 
layman has set up a $13,000 trust fund 
with which to erect a parsonage in mem- 
ory of his parents. Durham has been 
without a parsonage since the parish was 
realigned back in 1879. 

The oldest congregation of the parish— 
Trinity, established in 1751—has com- 
pleted an improvement program costing 
$64,000. Only about $5,000 remains unpaid. 
The program included a new oil furnace, 
modern kitchen, new church furniture, 
new Common Service Books as well as 
improvements in Sunday school facilities. 
This fall, one half of the annual Thanks- 
giving Ingathering will be donated for 
benevolence. 

It was in 1946 that Trinity first paid its 
apportionment 100 per cent. This action 
followed an unusual conversation during 
a council meeting. 

“Something’s wrong,” said the pastor. 
“Last year we paid only $593 on an ap- 
portionment quota of nearly $1,000. That’s 
the lowest we’ve contributed in many 
years!” 

“We're doing just what we’ve always 
done,” replied an elder. “— just what our 
parents have done before us. We pay as 
little to the church as we have to!” 

But that was before the parish had be- 
gun filling up and packing down that old 
rut with an awakened sense of stewardship. 

The Rev. Edmund E. Bieber is pastor 
of the Springtown parish. He has served 
the three congregations since 1939 except 
for several years with the Army Air Corps. 


Long Name, Long History 

One of Philadelphia’s oldest congrega- 
tions, St. Matthew’s Church, located on 
North Broad Street, will observe its 130th 
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Rent: $1 a Year. Lease: 999 Years! 


Early this year, officials of the Philadelphia Motherhouse were surprised and slightly chagrined | | 
to learn that they were 62 years behind in their rent! Someone browsing through old records had 
discovered a long-forgotten stipulation that the board of directors of the Motherhouse should pay 
an annual fee of one dollar to the board of trustees of the Lankenau Hospital for the use of the 
property. The lease, said the old records, would run for 999 years. 

Three top-level officials of the two boards, therefore, recently performed the landlord-tenant | 
rituals. Pictured, left to right, Erwin A. Stubner, Lankenau Hospital board president, receiving the | 
first rent from Dr. Henry G. Deininger, Motherhouse board president. Sister Anna Ebert, directing 


sister of the Motherhouse, serves as witness for the transaction. 


anniversary on October 10. 

The congregation’s official name is al- 
most as long as its 130-year history—“The 
Society for the Edification and Instruction 
in the English Language of the Youth of 
the German Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
gregation, in and near the City of Phila- 
delphia, in the Evangelical Doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church.” 

The buildings, built in 1876 and in 1891, 
have been extensively re-decorated for the 
anniversary. In 1891 the buildings were 
valued at $185,000—now they are virtually 
priceless and are among the most beautiful 
in the city. 

Dr. James P. Beasom, president of the 
California Synod will deliver the anniver- 
sary address at 11.00 a.m. on Oct. 10. 

The Rev. A. H. Butz, Jr., is pastor. 
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Long Distance Mystery 

Last year, the Susquehanna Conference 
of the Central Penn Synod opened a new 
summer camp, Camp Susquehanna. A 
camp newspaper supplied the young people 
with council fire gossip and doings about 
the camp, held at Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
Loysville, Pa. 

Recently, an employee of the Home, Mrs. 
John Coulter, together with her husband 
moved to Rohr, Germany, just outside of 
Stuttgart. While removing German and 
Russian papers and records from a closet 
in their new home, they discovered a copy 
of the 1947 Camp Susquehanna newspaper. 

The how-when-where-and-why remains 
a deep mystery. Even Kilroy is without 
an explanation. 
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Post-Convention Tour of New York 
City Planned for ULCA Delegates 


To many delegates and visitors to the 
United Lutheran Church convention in 
Philadelphia in October the opportunity to 
spend a few days in New York on a pre- 
arranged tour will be welcome news. Ar- 
rangements for such a program have been 
worked out with the Bankers and Mer- 
chants Travel Service of New York City 
in co-operation with the ULCA Trans- 
portation Committee. 

The party will leave Philadelphia by 
afternoon train on Thursday, October 14, 
arriving in New York in time for dinner. 
Accommodations will be provided at the 
Hotel Governor Clinton. 

On Friday, the group will be provided 
the opportunity of seeing the United Na- 
tions in operation. The evening program 
includes a visit to Chinatown and Rocke- 
feller Center with a tour of the National 
Broadcasting Studios. 

Wagner College has invited delegates and 
visitors to be guests for luncheon and the 
afternoon football game between Wagner 
and Brooklyn Colleges on Saturday, the 
16th. The trip to Staten Island is by ferry 
and offers visitors an opportunity to view 
lower New York Harbor, Ellis Island and 
the Statue of Liberty. 

No program will be scheduled for Sun- 
day morning. Members of the party will 
be furnished a roster of our Manhattan 
churches and location and hours of services 
for selection of their place of worship. 

The afternoon yacht tour around Man- 
hattan affords the visitor an opportunity to 
see many parts of the city visible from the 
waterfront—the upper and lower harbors, 
the extensive dock system, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, etc. 

Monday has been reserved for a tour of 
the city—a 44-hour trip to the financial 
and commercial section of downtown and 
lower Manhattan and the educational and 
residential sections of upper Manhattan. 
Tour arrangements terminate on return to 
hotel. 
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The inclusive rate covering transporta- 
tion from Philadelphia to New. York and 
including all services except meals has 
been set at $41.70. Those interested in this 
post-convention trip should communicate 
with Mr. William H. Patrick, 722 W. Sedg- 
wick Street, Philadelphia 19, who will sup- 
ply further details. Those of the party 
wishing to attend broadcasts during their 
stay in the city or to secure theater tickets 
can arrange these services through Mr, 
Patrick. 


Nine-year-old Congregation Begins 
Construction of Permanent Building 
By Rosert H. HEINE 


INDIANAPOLIS—After nine years of hold- 
ing services in rented halls, First Church, 
Hammond, the Rev. Paul J. 

Indiana Renz, pastor, has begun con- 
struction on the first unit of 

its church building. Organized in 1939, to- 
day it numbers 204 communing members. 
Services have been held in the Women’s 
Club and the American Legion Home. 
The cornerstone laying was held June 13, 
with Mayor Vernon C. Anderson and Dr. 
P. Q. Row, prominent physician, speakers. 

The first unit will include educational 
and fellowship facilities, and a chapel 
seating 158, with capacity, 290. The build- 
ing is of Cottsvold English design, built 
of Indiana limestone, and designed by T. 
Norman Mansell, of Philadelphia. Esti- 
mated cost of the first unit is $75,000. 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Evansville, the Rev. 
A. R. Swasko, pastor, dedicated its newly 
constructed parsonage on July 25, with 
Synod President F. M. Hanes, guest 
speaker. Open house was held in the after- 
noon and evening. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, North Liberty, was 
constituted a separate parish by action of 
the 1947 synod convention. This arrange- 
ment has now been completed. The con- 
gregation has purchased a parsonage, and 
the Rev. Ross Highberger, Bethany Church, 
Louisville, Ky., has accepted a call. 
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Turning More Spadefuls of California Soil 
The Rey. Quentin Garman, pastor of Christ Church, turns some of the first ground for the new 
mission style chapel to be erected in the Pacific Beach area of San Diego, one of the city's fastest- 
growing sections. This action was one of two such events in the same section on July 4, the other 
being ground-breaking for the new St. Peter's Church which will be located near the entrance to 


the famous Sunset Cliff Park. 


Assisting Pastor Garman are, reading left to right: the Rev. Erwin A. Vosseler, pastor of First 
Church in downtown San Diego; Dr. Howard A. Anspach, pastor of St. Peter's Church; and Dr. 
James P. Beasom, Jr., president of the California Synod. 


A survey of Jeffersonville, Indiana, has 
been made for the Synodical Home Mis- 
sion Board. Across the river from Louis- 
ville, Ky., it has a population of 18,500 but 
no Lutheran church. Pastors have been 
requested to send names of Lutherans liv- 
ing in the Jeffersonville area to the presi- 
dent of synod. 

The Synodical Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety will again sponsor a young women’s 
Congress following the annual convention 
October 21—22, at Mt. Zion Church, La- 
grange, the Rev. Virgil L. Yohe, pastor. 
The Congress, second sponsored by the 
synodical society, will be held on Satur- 
day, October 23. Mrs. C. W. Baker, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Lutheran Church, will ad- 
dress delegates of both the synodical con- 
vention and the congress. 
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CAMPUS 


Carthage Sees Trend 
Uncle Sam’s G.I. Bill and Father’s in- 


flated paycheck have combined to spell 
fairly smooth sailing for most college stu- 
dents in recent years, But a recent survey 
at Carthage College indicates that inflation 
is again rocking the boat. 

For an avalanche of requests for work 
application blanks has been noted by col- 
lege authorities. Joe College, it would ap- 
pear, will return to the traditional method 
of “working-my-way-through.” 

Last year, 225 Carthaginians earned 
$30,000, but this coming year will show a 
sharp increase—partly due to increases in 
pay, largely because of the increased num- 
ber of applications for student work. In 
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prewar years, Carthage employed more 
than one-third of the students. 


Freshman Camp at Hartwick 

Freshman Camp, conducted for Hartwick 
freshman students each year at Lake 
Otsego, will be presented this year Sept. 
13-16 when the new students will be in- 
troduced in an informal way to college life, 
faculty members and other students. The 
program will consist of devotional services, 
recreation and informal talks. 

Recently, 
Camp was aired over Radio Station WDOS, 
Oneonta, for the purpose of familiarizing 
prospective students and the public with 
the administration, history and reasons for 
the camp. Participating in the program 
were Dr. Herman S. Keiter, director of 
Freshman Camp; Jean King, activity 
leader; and Joseph Thurner, student di- 
rector. 


Southern Expects Record Year 

What is expected to be the largest en- 
tering junior class in the history of South- 
ern Seminary will arrive on the Columbia 
(S. C.) campus Sept. 13. Students of all 
Southern synods as well as from Germany 
and Japan will be enrolled this fall. A new 
faculty member, Prof. Albert H. Keck, 
Hewitt Professor of Practical Theology, has 
already arrived on the campus ready to 
assume his new duties. 

A number of improvements have been 
effected, including remodeling and refur- 
nishing of the dining room, new bath and 
shower facilities in the main dormitory, 
and a new dormitory purchased for the use 
of married students. Two new homes for 
professors are under construction. 

“Seminary Day” will be observed Tues- 
day, Sept. 14, when all friends and alumni 
are urged to be present. 


WELFARE 


New quarters in Capital 

The Washington Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society, welfare agency for Lutheran 
churches in Washington, D. C., has a new 
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a 15-minute program on the. 


address—738 Jackson Place, N. W. 

Although the move from 1002 11th Street, 
N. W., has taken place, dedication of the 
new headquarters will not be held until 
the fall. Executive Director Donald F. 
Bautz has announced that an expanded 
program will be conducted from the new 
location. 

Guidance and information on old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, the 
blind, and unmarried mothers will be in- 
cluded. Child placement in foster homes 
and aid in adoption procedure through es- 
tablished agencies will also be carried on. 

Miss Irene C. Ritchey, Dickinson College 
graduate who has taken advance work at 
the Smith College School of Social Work 
and the School of Applied Social Sciences 
of the University of Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed staff social worker. Miss Ritchey 
served as executive secretary and home 
service secretary of the American Red 
Cross chapter, and Inner Mission society 
chairman at First Church in her home- 
town of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


Lutheran on Postage Stamp? 
If the dream of the Rev. Arthur Herbert 


and his board of directors at the Lutheran 
Memorial Hospital in Newark, N. J., comes 
true, a Lutheran will be honored with a 
special commemorative U.S. postage stamp. 

A young 19-year-old graduate of the 
hospital in the Class of 1895 (then called 
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Central Penn Luther League Elects New High Command 
A new slate of officers was elected by delegates to the |0th annual convention of the Luther 
League of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, meeting in Johnstown July 14-16. They are, reading 
left to right, front row: Second vice-president Walter Brandan, of Sunbury; President John Bern- 
heisel, of York, who succeeded Altoona's Margaret McFalls; and First vice-president Pauline Baker, 
of Johnstown. Back row: Assistant secretary Gladys Grundon, of Harrisburg; Treasurer Louis Sil- 
berman, of Philadelphia; and Secretary Mildred Heslop, of Johnstown. 


German Hospital) was Clara Louise Maass, 
of East Orange, N. J. When the call went 
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out for nurses for the Spanish-American 
War three years later, she was among the 
first volunteers. During the next two and 
a half years, she worked in disease-ridden 
camps in the South and in Cuba. 

Her path crossed those of Dr. Carlos 
Finlay, Dr. Walter Reed, and Major Wil- 
liam Crawford Gorgas—all of them then 
pioneering in the battle against yellow 
fever. She volunteered to be bitten by an 
infected mosquito to aid medical science. 
Her death helped prove the disease was 
transmitted by mosquitoes. 

Finlay, Gorgas and Reed have all been 
honored on postage stamps of Cuba, Canal 
Zone and the United States, respectively. 
Pastor Herbert feels Nurse Maass has “too 
long been forgotten.” Special 80th anni- 
versary Christmas Seals issued this fall 
by the hospital will carry Nurse Maass’ 
portrait. Pastor Herbert and his board of 
directors hope the Post Office Department 
catches the hint. 
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"In every home of every 
congregation" 


Placing Toe Lurueran in the hands 
of most of the families within the 
Ohio Synod is no longer simply a 
resolution adopted by the synod at 
its meeting in May. Before too many 
more issues of this magazine go to 
press nearly all the ULC families 
in Ohio may be reading Tue Lu- 
THERAN. 

The plan is that the congregations 
through their church councils shall 
arrange to have THE LUTHERAN mailed 
directly to each home. Varying 
methods for financing the project in 
each congregation are being used. 

Originated by the Synod of Ohio, 
the plan has now been adapted for 
use in the Canada Synod, and is cur- 
rently being considered by other 
synods as a practical means of ob- 
taining greater LuTHERAN readership 
among the members of the ULC. 

Members of the Ohio Synod Lu- 
THERAN committee are: Pastor Albert 
Hackenberg, Drs. Henry C. Roehner 
and John Schmidt, and Pastor W. 
Howard Baker. 


Ohio Slayings Arouse Citizens to 
An Awareness of Lax Penal Methods 


By Ciarence A. Portz 


MAnsFireLp—The orgy of crime and the 
killing of six persons in 14 days by two 
parolees from the Ohio State Re- 
Ohio formatory, is no longer news to 
most readers. This was a tragedy 
of such viciousness as this community has 
never before experienced. It struck terror 
into the hearts of citizens over the entire 
state. One of the pair will kill no more and 
the other will soon go on trial. 
This dreadful occurrence has served to 


reveal dangers connected with permit- 
ting of known criminals to roam at large, 
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either because of inadequate segregation 
facilities or because of unwarranted leni- 
enty on the part of parole authorities and 
officials with pardoning power. Recogniz- 
ing that minor offenses, even those attribu- 
ted to “juvenile delinquency,” often lead 
to major crimes, this stark tragedy has 
had an awakening influence upon many 
persons who have felt inclined to accept 
things as they are, without realizing that 
bad conditions, if permitted to continue, 
become worse, not better. 

Governor Herbert has taken action 
to strengthen official supervision over 
mentally-deficient and kill-crazed inmates 
once they are released from custody. Su- 
pervision of paroled prisoners will be de- 
cidedly tightened in the future by the 
doubled force of parole officers now on 
duty in Ohio. But this will not solve the 
problem until we have fewer broken homes 
as was the case with one of the men, whose 
parents were divorced. 

THe LuTHERAN Pastors’ Association of 
Mansfield, which includes in its member- 
ship clergymen of Ashland, Morrow, Rich- 
land, Holmes and Wayne counties, held 
its annual picnic and business meeting in 
North Lake Park, Mansfield, on June 15. 
Softball, a covered dish supper and the 
election of officers were on the program. 
Newly elected officers are Pastor John F. 
Kindsvatter, Wooster, president, and Pas- 
tor John G. Gensel, Mansfield, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Trinity CuurcH, Ashland, 
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Sunday morning," observes Pastor Roth. ‘We have found over a period of years that 
attendance is greatly increased by holding this extra service. Our people appreciate the 
use of the evening suffrages and many other beautiful portions of the service not usually 


used at the chief service Sunday morning. 


"It may be a means of bettering rather shabby communing records,’ suggests St. 
Paul's pastor, “by administering Holy Communion on days besides the usual Sunday morning 
hours. At least, it would show the careless that the church really cares, that it is willing to 
put forth extra effort to correct a situation which must offend any sensitive soul." 
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Waterloo for All Sunday Morning Alibis 
Time-honored excuses for Sunday morning absenteeism, such as "I like to sleep late 
.. "We always leave early on our Sunday drive”... 
Sundays" must now be discarded—at least in Neenah-Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Beginning June 18 and continuing through September 5, regular services have been 
held in St. Paul's Church Saturday evenings. 

Pastor Samuel H. Roth reports average attendance of 100, slightly under that during 
vacation-packed August. People who especially appreciate and enjoy Saturday night serv- 
ices are: nurses on duty all weekend, millworkers on the graveyard shifts, millwrights (who 
always work a full day on Sunday), vacationers and the habitual Sunday morning snoozers. 

"Maybe the church is missing a chance when she confines herself to one big service 


or "I've got to work 


earlier in the year. 


St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Bucyrus, celebrated | 


the tenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
the Rev. J. David Mumford in June. The 
congregation held a reception and pre- 
sented the pastor’s family with a substan- 
tial purse and silver coffee service. This is 
the third longest pastorate since the found- 


ing of the church in 1829. Since 1938, the | 


baptized membership was increased from 


647 to 911; the confirmed from 530 to 685 | 


and the communing from 348 to 557. Dur- 
ing that time contributions for all causes 
have tripled. 

THE RIcHLAND Counry Ministerial Asso- 


ciation has been conducting Union Vespers | 


in South Park, Mansfield, each Sunday 
evening. Pastors and choirs of the partic- 
ipating churches conduct these services, 
which are attended by more than 500 per- 
sons at each service. 

Camp Mowana, Christian Youth Camp 
of the Synod of Ohio, had a most success- 
ful program. Each camp period was filled 
to capacity. On June 27 the new swim- 


churches which were destroyed by fire 


ming pool was dedicated. Much credit for — 
this improvement is given John K. Linsen- — 


mayer, of Mansfield. 
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Pittsburgh Synod’s Summer School 
For Pastors Exceeds Expectations 


By Georce E. Littie 


PirtspuRGH—The date has already been 
selected for next year’s Summer Post- 
Graduate School for 
Pennsylvania pastors. This year’s 
school, held July 14 to 
August 6 at Thiel College, was the synod’s 
initial effort of this kind and the response 
exceeded expectations. Seventeen pastors 
enrolled and completed, with credit, two 
full graduate courses of 30 hours each, 
while four other pastors attended classes 
as “auditors.” 

Dr. J. M. Myers of Gettysburg Seminary 
had been engaged for the Old Testament 
course but was unable to teach. Taking 
his place was Dr. Charles Cooper, of the 
Philadelphia Seminary; his course, “The 
History of Israel.” Dr. Russell Snyder, also 
of Mt. Airy, conducted exegetical studies 
in selected paragraphs from the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Fourth Gospel, and the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

There were also five evening lectures on 
various “Modern Trends,” one by the Rev. 
D. B. Bravin, of the Pittsburgh Jewish 
Mission, and four by Thiel professors— 
R. E. Warren, Luther Jansen, J. M. Smith 
and E. G. Heissenbuttel. The Rev. P.W.O. 
Heist conducted the closing service in the 
chapel of Livingstone Hall. Dean of the 
school was the Rev. Bender Miller, and 
secretary, the Rev. J. E. Hydinger. 

AN ENROLLMENT of 300 attended the Synod 
Summer Assembly despite this year’s age 
limitation of 16 years or above. Held at 
Thiel College, Greenville, the week of July 
18-24, the assembly had for its inspirational 
feature a series of chapel talks and ban- 
quet address, all by Dr. C. C. Stoughton, 
ULC Secretary of Stewardship. The daily 
program included, besides the regular 
studies, a choir school, singspiration, sports, 
swimming and supervised games. 

On the faculty were Prof. W. E. Fisher, 
of Gettysburg College, Choir Director F. A. 
Snell, of Williamsport, Miss Frances Dy- 
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singer, of the ULC Women’s Missionary 
Society, Milo Gerberding, of Thiel, and 
three pastors of this synod—W. W. Zundel, 
George C. Reese, O. J. Warnath. The Rev. 
Paul E. Daugherty was dean and Miss 
Florence Beaver, the registrar. 

Dr. GrorcE W. NiceEty, of Pittsburgh, was 
the speaker at the annual Reception Day 
of the Old People’s Home, Zelienople, on 
July 29. Choral numbers were sung by 
the Harmony women’s chorus. 

Two NEW PASTORAL CHARGES have been 
formed in the Greensburg Conference after 
formal approval by the synod: Bethel 
Church, has become a part of the Donegal 
Charge, the Rev. E. S. Proper pastor. St. 
John’s Church, Connellsville, and Christ 
Church, Chalk Hill, now constitute the 
new “Fayette County Charge,” the Rev. 
C. F. Hildebrand, Jr. pastor. 

THE WAYSIDE Putpit on the lawn of Zion 
Church, Ruffsdale, was the locale of out- 
door vespers for the seventh summer sea- 
son. The schedule of speakers incluted 
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ULC Brotherhood President Zeb Trexler, 
two returned missionaries from the Far 
East, the Rev. J. F. Messenger and the Rev. 
Paul Anspach, and a professor of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, Dr. Russe]l Snyder. 
Zion’s pastor is the Rev. L. E. Fackler. 
THE SECOND OLDEST Lutheran congregation 
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west of the Alleghenies, Jacob’s Church, 
celebrated its 175th anniversary August 22. 
The present pastor is the Rev. W. F. 
Adolphsen. Speakers were Synod Presi- 
dent H. R. Shepfer, D.D. and Conference: 
President L. E. Fackler. Founded in 1773, 
the church holds a 1794 patent for its land}}} 
from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


The site was originally part of a farm}}| 


owned by Jacob Franks. 

JuNnE 4 MARKED the opening of the 125th J), 
Anniversary of St. Jacob’s Church, South }} 
Bend, the Rev. H. W. Amick pastor. Three 
former pastors participated in the anniver- 
sary services, W. L. Price, Oscar Woods 
and P. L. Schmiedel. Recently the church 
exterior was painted, and a lectern, con- 
structed by William L. Weaver, was dedi- 
cated. 

Tue Rev. Oscar Woops, recently retired 
from the active ministry, was united in | 
marriage Sunday, June 6, with Mrs. Eva 
Beatrice Weaver, of South Bend. Pastor 
Woods was a former pastor of the St. | 
Jacob’s Church. Mrs. Woods has served the 
congregation many years as organist. 

Dr. A. W. STREMEL, chaplain of Western 
State Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, averages | 
over 2,000 interviews per year with the 
prisoners. To assist them further he makes 
about 150 visits per year to homes and to 
various social or church agencies. On Wed- 
nesday afternoons he conducts a Bible 
Class and a few hours later a Bible Forum 
at which the average attendance is 71. | 

IMPROVEMENTS costing $11,000 have been 
made at Mt. Zion Church, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Dr. J. B. Kniseley, pastor. Im- 
provements include insulating the church 
roof, installation of new gas boiler, mod- 
ernizing of heating system, complete re- 
pointing of Sunday School and Apartment 
Building, and landscaping. 

St. Paut’s, Hazelwood, Pittsburgh, will 
terminate on Sept. 12 two years of worship 
services held in the social room of a car 
barn. Re-dedication services will include a 
sermon by Missionary Supt. D. L. Houser. 
Others participating will be Pastor Emeri- 
tus R. L. Smith, and Pastor G. C. Vetter. 
The reconstruction project has cost $27,000 
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and includes the addition of a chancel, 
choir loft, organ, pastor’s study, Sunday 
school facilities, and a new heating plant. 


Senior Youth Camp Constructed in 
August at Tressler Orphans’ Home 


By Rosert R. CLarK 


WiLuiamsport—Fifty-four boy and girl 

campers, together with 18 leaders, spent a 

week of worthwhile ac- 

Pennsylvania tivity at Camp Susque- 

hanna for Senior Youth, 

in August. The facilities of Tressler Or- 

phans’ Home, Loysville, furnished the set- 

ting for the second annual meeting of this 

camp sponsored by the Youth Work Com- 
mittee of the Susquehanna Conference. 

Miss Evelyn Fry, Mifflintown, and the 
Rev. Robert R. Clark, Port Royal, were co- 
directors, while the Rev. Park Wagenbach, 
Mt. Carmel, and the Rev. James S. Shan- 
non, Millheim, president and secretary re- 
spectively of the Youth Work Committee, 
assisted with the overall planning. 

THE 1948 SUMMER SESSION at Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, was held with 74 
men and 18 women enrolled, 67 of them 
veterans. The June graduating class was 
the largest in the school’s 90-year-history. 

Dr. GreorcE F’, DUNKELBERGER, retired psy- 
chology professor at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, has just had his “History of Snyder 
County” published. 

THE Rev. LesTeR G. SHANNON, Williams- 
port, received the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from Susquehanna University on 
May 24. He has been pastor of St. John’s 
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Church, Williamsport, for 15 years. Pastor 
Shannon is a member of a family contain- 
ing four generations of ministers. He 


Served as president of the Susquehanna 


Conference from 1945 to 1947. 
ON THE WALL of Trinity Church, Hughes- 
ville, hangs an unusual honor roll. It lists 
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the names of 17 men who have gone from | 
this congregation into the ministry during 
the 100 years the congregation has been in 
existence. Five are living. Most recent 
name on the list is that of the Rev. Her- 
man G. Stuempfle, Jr., son of the pastor of 
Trinity Church. Pastor Stuempfle, Sr., is 
president of the Susquehanna Conference. 

Orricers of the Milton area Lutheran 
Ministerium are the Rev. Vernon D. 
Naugle, Lewisburg, president, and the Rev. 
Myles R. Smeltz, Pottsgrove, secretary- 
treasurer. Topics for discussion during the 
1948-49 period center about the pastor’s 
obligations for essential lists, such as pros- 
pect lists, confirmed and contributing lists, 
prayer list, etc. 

St. MattHEew’s CuurcH, Bloomsburg, the 
Rev. Edgar D. Ziegler, pastor, recently re- 
ceived a legacy of $10,000 from the George 
Ringler estate. The income is to be used 
for the purchase of coal and other necessi- 
ties for poor members of the congregation. 

During 1947, 124 children were cared for 
in Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville. Of 
these 113 were from the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, 9 from the Maryland Synod, 
and one each from the Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia Synods. Eighteen of the children 
were full orphans, 73 were half-orphans, 
and 14 came from broken homes. The lat- 
ter classification is increasing rapidly. In 
addition, the Tressler staff cared for a num- 
ber of cases that did not require bringing 
the children to the home itself. 


Waynesboro Men Receive Credit for 
Promoting Sunday School Attendance 


Waynessporo—When Pastor Robert 
Schenck arrived as the new pastor of Grace 
Church, Waynesboro, five 
Virginia years ago, only two boys of 
high school age were in the 
small Sunday school. Remembering a Boys’ 
Club in his home town, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Pastor Schenck went into a huddle with 
some of the men of Grace Church, most 
of them fathers of small boys. 
As a result, the Brotherhood decided to 
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stress one of their objectives—promoting 
boys’ work in the congregation. First step 
was the appointment of a special com- 
mittee and the scheduling of a Boys’ Club 
meeting each Friday night. Although arts 
and crafts were offered, the attendance 
soon permitted Grace Church to enter a 
team in the civic basketball league. 

When the team finished fifth in the field 
of ten, an outdoor court was provided by 
the committee as insurance for the next 
season. The Brotherhood was the moving 
spirit behind a new Church Softball League 
for summer activity—Grace entered two 
teams. Equipment was purchased and a 
lot “borrowed” from the city. 

As a sort of climax to the softball sea- 
son, a trip to Washington was arranged. 
Response was so good that it was opened to 
everyone who wished to go. Result—four 
chartered buses carrying over 150 young 
people made the first of what turned out 
to be several trips this past summer. 

Other activities have included: quoits, 
ping-pong, sports quizzes, handicrafts, 
wiener roasts and skating parties. Funds 
from the Brotherhood, augmented by scrap 
drives carried on by the Boys’ Club mem- 
bership pay for equipment and supplies. 
Interest has risen to a point where every 
member of the congregation is preparing 
for a waste-paper drive to obtain funds for 
suits for the basketball teams this winter. 

There are more than two boys in Sun- 
day school now! But there has been a lot 
of complaining about the Boys’ Club pro- 
gram—all of it from the girls! As a result, 
the women of the church have decided to 
inaugurate a Girls’ Club program this fail. 


DECEASED 


Theodore J. T. Erdmann 
The Rev. Theodore J. T. Erdmann, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Jersey City, N. J., 
died suddenly on Aug. 5 while on his sum- 
mer vacation. Pastor Erdmann had been 
under medical care for a heart ailment for 
about two years, but was believed well on 
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the road to complete recovery. 

Educated at Wagner College and the 
Philadelphia Seminary, Pastor Erdmann 
served St. John’s congregation since his 
ordination in 1930. At first, he was as- 
sistant to Dr. J. A. W. Kirsch, Sr., and 
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upon the latter’s death he was called to 
assume full responsibility of the pastorate. 
St. John’s is one of the largest Lutheran 
congregations in New Jersey, and is the 
largest in Jersey City, with more than 
1,000 confirmed members. It is bi-lingual 
and has been noted for its leadership in 
all benevolent programs. 

In addition to his congregational work, 
Pastor Erdmann served the church as 
delegate to several ULCA conventions, 
president of the New Jersey Conference, 
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director of the Lutheran Welfare Associa- 
tion, and in other capacities. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two daughters, Lois 
and Carol. 

Funeral service was held Aug. 8, at 
which the Rev. Carl Futchs and Dr. John 
A. Weyl preached. The Rev. Robert Bark- 
ley, president of the New Jersey Confer- 
ence, conducted the service. Interment was 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on Aug. 9. 


Walter Allen Reiser 

Dr. Walter Allen Reiser, 59, pastor 
emeritus of the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, Augusta, Ga., died Aug. 5. 

Born in Effingham county, Georgia, Dr. 
Reiser was graduated from Newberry Col- 
lege and Southern. Seminary. He served 
pastorates in Summerville, S. C., and in 
Augusta. In 1921 he was instrumental in 
the merger of Holy Trinity English and St. 
Matthew’s German congregations into the 
Church of the Resurrection. II] health 
forced his retirement early in 1945 and his 
congregation then named him _ pastor 
emeritus. 

He served at various times as secretary 
and president of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod and also on committees and boards 
of the church. At the time of his death, he 
was a member of the Augusta Exchange 
Club and of the Augusta Housing Author- 
ity. During the war years he served on 
selective service boards. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Cora Shealy 
Reiser; a daughter, Mrs. Carl H. Stelling, 
Jr.; three sons, Walter, Shealy and Wil- 
liam; his father; three sisters; a brother 
and two grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted at the 
Church of the Resurrection Aug. 7 by Pas- 
tor J. Frank Davis, assisted by Dr. C. A. 
Linn, president of synod. Interment fol- 
lowed in Westover Cemetery, Augusta. 


E. Harry Schirmer 
E. Harry Schirmer, secretary of the 
Church Papers Committee of the ULCA 
and prominent Lutheran layman of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., died at his home Aug. 13 
after an extended illness. He was 72. 
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In addition to his work with the Church 
Papers Committee, Mr. Schirmer was a 
member of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship and served as sec- 
retary of its executive committee. He was 
active in the Brotherhood of the South 
Carolina Synod, and served as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school of St. Paul’s 
Church, Columbia, where he was a coun- 
cilman. 

Throughout his lifetime he was active 
in state, local and national YMCA work, 
serving 27 years on the board of directors 
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Funeral services were conducted Aug. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


THE TRANS-ATLANTIC radio is crack- 
ling these days with news from inter- 
national conferences which churchmen 
have been holding in Europe. 

The New York Times printed about 
7,000 words on one day last month from 
statements of Anglican bishops at their 
Lambeth conference. Three other 
church conferences in Europe were re- 
ported in American newspapers in Au- 
gust. And the biggest—the assembly 
of the World Council of Churches—is 
now being reported. 

We can’t do more than quote the most 
striking statements from these confer- 
ences in this paper. Perhaps that’s about 
as much as most readers want. But 
don’t underestimate the importance of 
these things the churchmen are saying. 


THEY ARE MEETING in an hour when 
all men are struggling to get the post- 
war world under control. It is a time 
of great danger and risk. Perhaps the 
churchmen will see the world problems 
as the statesmen don’t see them. They 
may say things which will help solve 
the big problems. 

Furthermore, to have sincere Chris- 
tians from 150 countries talking to- 
gether in Amsterdam is important. Our 
country or any other country is sure to 
be somewhat isolationist. We can’t see 
things as they really are, because we 
see them only from our point of view. 
When you put 150 viewpoints together, 
with assurance that each is expressed 
sincerely and not merely as propaganda, 
something ought to result. 

And most important of all, these 
churchmen from 150 nations meeting 
in Amsterdam this week are trying to 
see things as God sees them. “We long 
for peace,” wrote the Anglican bishops 
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at Lambeth, “but there can be no peace: 
which is not founded on justice, and| 
there can be no justice unless men} 


acknowledge the authority of God... .” | 

That’s what preachers are always] 
saying, but it happens to be true. “Once } 
we ignore the first and great command- | 
ment (Thou shalt love the Lord thy | 
God) we do not long obey the second } 
(And thy neighbor as thyself) and ] 


sooner or later ruin will follow.” That’s 
what they said at Lambeth. 


WE must Say that over and over. You 


can’t be good without God. For a few 
years the radioactive power of God’s | 


grace continues to demonstrate itself in 
lives cut off from Him... an afterglow 


of divine light. And then the Energy | 


disappears. Life gets hard. Savage in- 
stincts appear. Men throw off all pre- 
tense of lovingkindness, and launch out 
to conquer and kill. 

And then the divine Justice must 
stand against them and destroy them. 
The Russians may be in for a bad time 
with God. They seem to be using up 
the last flickers of the light that came 
from Him in former days. 

But perhaps the men in the Kremlin 
are merely somewhat franker about 
denying Him than some of the rest of 
us. Jesus might comment on us, “And 


why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say?” 
We don’t have to attend an interna- 


tional conference to know that people | 
over on this side of the Atlantic aren’t | 


100 per cent eager to submit to the will 


of God. Maybe the words spoken in | 


church conferences this summer will 


waken many to realize the truth about | 


our world situation. 
—ELSON RUFF 
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